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LITERATURE. 


THE DEATH OF SOORATES. 

FROM THE FRENOM OF LAMARTINE, 

vinE seems not to be much known 
eer amongst us as a poet, ‘The 
specimens which have been given of his 
poetry in English, so far as the experience 
of the t translator goes, have been 
wore properly imitations than translations ; 
or rather, perhaps, they should be called 
vague transfusions of sentiment. 

The following translation is made from a 
collection of Dramatic Poems, edited by his 
friend and fellow-metnber of the French 
Academy, Charles Nodier. The piece is 
accowpanied with an editorial introduction 
or “avertissement,” of-which the following 
is a translation :— 


“ Arertissement.” 
BY HIS FRENCH EDITOR, CHARLES NODIER. 


If poetry is not a mere assemblage of 
empty sounds, it is, without doubt, the sub- 
limest form in which human thought can be 
clothed. It borrows. from music that un- 
definable attribute of harmony which, for 
want of another name, has been called celes- 
tial; speaking to the senses with the cadence 
of sounds, and to the soul by elevation and 
energy of mening. it seizes, at once, the 
whole man; it charms, enraptures, intoxi- 
cates him; it exalts in him the divine prin- 
ciple; it makes him feel for the moment 


thal something more than human* which has 
made it to be called the language of the 
gods. 


Itis, at least, the language of philosophers, 
if philosophy is what it ought to be, the 
highest degree of elevation given to haman 
thought, exalted to divinity. Metaphysics 
and poetry, then, are sisters, or, rather, they 
are identical; the one being the beau ideal 
in thought, and the other the beau ideal in 
expression. Why separate them? Why 
desiecate the one, and degrade the other? 
Has man too many celestial gifts that he 
should despoil himself of them at pleasure ? 
Does he fear to give too much energy to 
his soul by uniting these two powers? Alas! 
he will always fall back soon enough into 
Vulgar forms and thoughts! Sublime phi- 
losophy, and a poetry worthy of her, are 
but rapid revelations, which come to inter- 
rapt too rarely the sad eoeer of ages : 
the beautifal, in any department, is not the 
hatural state—is not an every-day thing here 
below ; it is a flash from that other world 
to which the soul sometimes soars, but 
Where it never makes its sojourn. 

hese reflections seem to us proper as an 
excuse, at least, for the author of this / 
ment, in having attempted to blend the 
poetry and the metaphysics of those bean- 
tifal doctrines of the sage of sages. Al- 
though this morceau bears the name of 
Scerates, one finds in it a presentiment of a 
hore advanced philosophy, and, as it were, 
4 foretaste of the religion which was about 
‘odewn upon the world; and, unquestion- 
ably, if ever a man deserved to have ascribed 
‘o him sublime intimations, in advance of 
the coming faith, such a man was Soerates. 
de had all his life that empire 
the. "ie which Christ came to over- 
: philosophy was all religious: it 
was hamble, for he felt it to be inspired ; it 
ee ——- 





ez 





oe gee F iy 
t immensum que.”"— Tr. 
Diviniste is the terms, Dotted wecid cot de. 


was gentle; it was tolerant ; it was resigned ; 
it had divined the unity of God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and more than that, if we 
are to credit the commentators of Plato, and 
some strange words dropped from the sub- 
lime lips of both. This man had gone as 
far as man could go; it needed a revelation 
to enable him to take that one immense step 
which remained. Socrates himself felt the 
want of it; he indicated it; he prepared the 
way for it by his discourses, his life, and his 
death. He was worthy a glimpse of it in 
his last moments: in one word, he was in- 
spired ; he tells us so; he repeats it to us, 
and why should we refuse to believe the 
word of a man who gave his life for the love 
of the truth? Are there many testimonies 
worth the word of a dying Socrates? Yes, 
without doubt, he was inspired; he was a 
precursor of that definitive revelation for 
which God prepared, from time to time, by 
partial revelations, For truth and wisdom 
are not of us; they descend from heaven 
into chosen hearts which are stirred up by 
God according to the necessities of the times. 
He has sowed them here and there, sprinkled 
them drop by drop, only to give us the 
knowledge and the desire of them, until the 
moment when he should pour them out upon 
us in satisfying plenitude. 

Apart from the sublimity of the doctrines 
which he announced, the death of Socrates 
was a picture worthy the regards of men 
and heaven: he died without hatred towards 
his persecutors, victim of his virtues, offering 
himself up as a holocaust for the truth. He 
might have defended himself; he might have 
foresworn himself; he would not; it would 
have been lying to the God who spoke in 
him, and nothing indicates that any sentiment 
of pride came in to adulterate the purity, the 
beauty of this sublime devotedness. His 
words, reported by Plato, are as simple at 
the end of his last day as in the midst of his 
life; the solemnity of that mighty moment 
gives to his expressions neither extravagance 
nor feebleness ; cheerfully obeying that will 
of the gods which he loves to recognise in all 
things, his last day differsin nothing from his 
other days, unless it be in this, that it will 
have no morrow! He continues with his 
friends the subject of conversation com- 
menced the evening before; he drinks the 
hemlock as an ordinary beverage; he lies 
down to die, as he would have done to sleep, 
so sure is he that the gods are there, before, 
after, everywhere, and that he is going to 
wake again in their bosom ! 

The poet has not interrupted his song by 
the well-known details of the trial, and by 
the long dissertation of Socrates and his 
friends ; he has only sung the last hours and 
the last words of the philosopher, or, at 
least, the words which are ascribed to him. 
We will imitate him; we will content our- 
selves with recalling to our readers the intro- 
ductory scene, 

Socrates, condemned to die for his reli- 
gious opinions, had been awaiting death se- 
veral days, but he was not to drink the hem- 
lock until the moment when the vessel, sent 
every © ae to Delos, in honor of Theseus, 
should return to the port of Athens. It 
is the vessel which they named Theoria, and 
which is seen in the distance at the moment 
the poem commences. 

The servitor of the Eleven was a slave of 
that Tribunal, appointed to the office of at- 
tending prisoners who awaited the execution 
of their sentence, 











115 


This fragment is printed as it was written 
by the author, in an unusual form, in staves 
of unequal length ; after each stave we have 
placed a dash, which indicates the suspen- 
sion of the sense, and the author passes 
often, without any other transition, from one 
thought to another. 

For making Socrates prophesy of the 
Trinity, of course Lamartine, and not the 
translator, is responsible. Cc. T. B. 


The morning sun, just peering o’er the height 

Of — Hymettus, tinged with golden 
ight 

The temple-roof of Theseus, and his rays, 

Far darting, seemed like living fires to blaze 

Back from the Parthenon; and one stray 
beam 

Stole through the prison window with a 
gleam 

Of softened radiance, like a farewell smile,— 

For lo! upon the waves appeared, the while, 

A gilded prow, that, eheered with sacred 





song, 

Toward the Piréus lightly swept along. 

It was the fatal bark by whose return 

Too well the doomed their life’s last day might 
learn ; 

But ’twas the law’s decree that none should 
die 

While the sweet sun illumed the Ionian sky— 

Either for fear his pure and 7 nee rays 

Might be profaned by dead meu’s sightless 


AZe, 

Or that the wretch, who closed his eyes at 
night, 

Should not have twice to mourn—for life and 
light ! 

So from his natal fields the exile flies 

Ere yet Aurora lights the Eastern skies! 





Waiting their honored master’s hour to rise, 

With aching hearts, and swollen, tearful eyes, 

In silent grief, beneath the portico, 

The friends of Socrates paced to and fro; 

And his poor wife, her infant on her knees, 
Whose little fingers played among the keys,) 
asting reproaches on the sluggishness 

Of gaolers, heedless of a wife’s distress, 

Beat with her brow those ponderous doors of 

brass ! 
Meanwhile the careless crowd that, as they 


op Or 
Hear her wild cries, a moment pause, to know 





The subject of this frantie woman's woe, 

Then their suspended course again pursue ; 

Or, grouped in many a court and avenue, 

Colleet vain rumors mong the people s 

Of a new worship, and of youth misled,— 

Of gods blasphemed, and altars overthrown, 

And of that nameless God in Greece un- 
known! 

"Twas, sure, some maniac, monster of man- 
kind— 

Some new Orestes, by the gods made blind, 

Whom tardy justice, to the avenging skies, 

Had doom at length, earth’s rightful 
sacrifice | 

O Socrates! ’twas thou, bound with a ftelon’s 
chain, 

That now, for truth and right, the poisoned 
cup must drain ! 

At last the prison’s grating hinges roll— 

In through the due the ends, with bowed 
head, slowly stole ; 

But Socrates, with radiant countenance, 

Fixing upon the waves an earnest glance, 

And pointing where, across the liquid blue, 

The ees vessel back from Delos 

ew: 


“Behold yon prow, bedecked with flowers so 





gay! 
It io the engred ship! the blest Theoria ! 
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Salute her, friends, that sail is death | (be | Cold Anaxagoras, as if he lese 


cried) 
My soul, as soon as she, in port shall ride! 
But still, speak out! and let this final day 
In pleasant talk, as ever, glide away ! 
Not to the winds the banquet’s remnants cast, 
The sacred gifts of Heaven use to the last. 


The happy her voyage well nigh o'er, 
Checks not her course when onee she nears 
the shore ; 


But, crowned with flowers, she gives the winds 
her sails, 

And enters port with songs and favoring 
gales. 





Poets have said that, ere in death she sleeps, 
The swan her fate in tones harmonious weeps: 
ag | trust them not! on that melodious 


Sublimer instinct have the gods conferred. 

The banks of bright Eurotas called to leave, 

The soul of this fair frame half fugitive, 

Towards an enchanted world, nearer and 
nearer drawn, 

Sees the pure day of life immortal dawn, 

And, ba in bliss, with its last, languid 
breath, 

Exhales its joy on earth, and sinks in death, 

Ye listeners, round my grave’s brink gather- 


ing, 
Iam a swan; I die, I too can sing.” 





The arches at these words with sobs resound, 
The friendly circle, narrowing, cleses round : 
“O friend, too early lost, since thou must die, 
now of hope and immortality !” 
—“Gladly (he said), but let the women go, 
They would unman us with their stifled woe; 
But we, beholding death, unmoved with 
dread, 
Must entér a new world with fearless tread. 





Friends! well ye know, to me in early youth 

Some ers genius whispered heavenly 
truth, F: 

A future world made known, its laws revealed ; 

Was it some god behind a voice concealed! 

A shade in secret Seen drawn to me? 

The poet’s muse? The echo of futurity? 

I know not; but that same mysterious friend, 

As, with swift steps, [ near my journey’s end, 

In louder, loftier, clearer tones is heard ; 

I sooner recognize his heavenly word: 

Whether a heart from passion’s tumult free, 

Waits on his accents mere attentively ; 

Whether the unseen sprite, as eve draws nigh, 

Redoubles, like the bird, its harmony ; 

Or — on time’s brink, my hovering 
soul, 

The past forgetting, as it nears life’s goal 

Fixed, henceforth, on the future world alone, 

Catches from that near world each faintest 
tone, 

As oft, at eve, the wave-tossed seaman hears, 

While to the wished-for port he anxious 


steers, ; 
Loud voices from the approaching shore arise, 
all-is darkness to his straining eyes ;— 
That friend invisible is ever near, 
His voice is ever sounding in my ear; 
His voice, alone, to-day possesses me: 
Then listen, friends, ’tis no more I—'tis he!” 





a | beaming from his eye, with tranquil 

row, 

He bade them, with mute sign, be seated now. 

Obeying, all, in silence more profound, 

They at his bedside ranged themselves around : 

Symmias drew round, his mantle o’er his 
eyes; 

Criton, with pensive look, seemed questioning 
the skies ; 

Cebes looked down to earth in sadness,— 
while, 

His features armed with a sardonic emile, 
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Admired than envied such rare happiness, 

Seemed, as he gazed on the devoted sage, 

To mock at fortune, and defy death’s rage! 

Leaning his back against the brazen door, 

With folded arms, the surly servitor 

Stood coolly looking on, and muttering, 

As doubt and pity seemed, at times, to fling 

Alternate shadows o’er his lowering brow: 

“ What use to him of all his virtues now?” 

But Phedon, mourning the untimely end, 

Less of the sage than of the heart’s ; best 
friend— 

His fine face veiled by his dishevelled hair— 

Sate, bowed with sorrow, like an orphan, 


ere, 
Close to his master’s feet, and leaned his head, 
ba filial reverence, toward the funeral 


Raised his veiled eyes on him whom they 


adore, 
Blushed that he wept, and only wept the 
more ! 


Meanwhile no earthly sorrow left a trace, 

In line or shade, upon the "s face ; 

His ae seemed reading distant things the 
while, 

His mouth, where still reposed his gracious 
smile, 

Half opened, seemed about to speak ; his ear, 

The unseen friend attentively to hear, 

Lifted by autumn’s breath, the loeks that 

raced 

His te. a pale crown above them traced, 

And lightly playing in the morning air 

‘Atoeut his brow, shed silyered shadows 


there ; 
But through that brow, the mind’s majestic 
throne, 
ere 6 cg thought with piercing radiance 
one, 
As the pale lamp that only seems t’ expire, 
As morning dawns, casting its dying fire 
Upon the altar, while its splendors pass 
Through alabast.r or transparent brass, 
By the veiled lustre of its beams betrayed, 
Pierces and colors the illumined shade! 
As when, from shore, affection’s yearning eyes 
Pursue the distant sail that lessening flies, 
So, hanging breathless on that solemn brow, 
The friends expectant sate around him now ; 
For this last time their eyes on him are cast— 
The words they wait to hear will be his last! 
As by the wandering breeze the wave is 
stirred, 
Their hearts impatient wait to eatch his word, 
At length his eyes the sorrowing circle scan, 
And, with his wonted smile, he thus began: 





“What! weep my friends! weep when my 
ranso soul, 

Like the pure altar-flames that upward roll 

From the vile bady’s load forever free, 

Soars to the gods, in holy eestasy, 

To hail that pure day, glimmering here below, 

To seek the truth, to see it and to know! 

Why live we, then, unless it be to die? 

Why have I weleome’d yirtue’s agony? 

Wa, i these bonds of death which men call 
ife, 

Against the senses waging ceaseless strife ; 

bite Pee my soul, though subject, not sub- 
ued, 

Endured and fought with manful hardihood, 

Contending for the prize of victory? 

What, without death, my friends, would ‘vir. 
tue be?” 

* * * &  %@ 

It is the crown a holy judge bestows, 

When, here below, the race and combat 
close— , 

The voice of Jove that calls the soul away— 

pe ay we it! I hear that voice to- 











. : . SD ee 
I might, some poor, brief respite claiming 
still, 
Tempt him a second time to speak his wi]. 
The gods forbid that I should wish to stay | 
Their willing slave, they call me, I obey! 
And you, friends, if you love me, gaily 
crown \ , 
Your heads, and let sweet perfume trickle 
down. 
This day your brightest feast-day name, of ql] 
Hang votive offerings on the prison-wall! 
And, like a youthful spouse, who, midst g 
crowd 
Of eager friends, with gratulations proud ; 
a. a threshold strowed with flowers js 
After the bath to the chaste nuptial bed, 
Crown ye my forehead with a verdant 
wreath, 
And so conduct me to the arms of death! 
* * 
... “ What is it, then, to die? 
To break the knot, the ignominious tie, 
The adulterous union of the mind with clay, 
And in the tomb a load of vileness lay! * 
To die is but to change, friends, not to die! 
Man, while he lives, is dragging wearily 
Along life’s road his body’s heavy chain ; 
Toward the true good, he streggles still to 


gain, . 
Follows, with tottering step, where virtue 


8 
Or sinks, weighed down to earth by his vile 
needs. 
But he who, at the goal that ends the way, 
Sees the Aurora of eternal day, 
As back to heaven a ray at evening flies, 
So he, the exile, seeks his native skies ; 
And quaffing deep the nectar gods can give, 
The day he dies has just begun to live! 


“ But death is suffering ; suffering is an ill. 
Friends, what know we of that? And though 
to spill 
The blood of life, a holy sacrifice 
On Truth’s great altar, to the flesh that dies 
Should be a momentary chastisement, 
A pang of sharpness to the fibres sent— 
What good, except through evil, sees the 
light ! 





Spring bursts from winter, day breaks forth 
from night. 

God has, himself, knit this eternal chain; 

Ourselves were ushered into life with pain; 

And death, blest death, whom timid weaklings 


ee, 

Is but a birth to imunmortality ! 

But who the vast abyss of death can sound! 

The gods have placed their fingers in pro 
found, 

Mysterious silence on their lips: who knows 
hether the soul that, all uncertain, goes 
Through the dark gateway of the shadowy 

land, 
With pain, or pleasure, feels that bloodies 
hand? : 
I, who still live, kndw not, but seem to see 
In this deep silence, some great mystery; 
That inane gods, when most severe, moet 
in 
Have even in death concealed a joy behind, 
As when with arms divine he wounds the 
heart, at 
Love sends a pleasure through the poison? 
dart!” 


Cebes, incredulous, here shook his head 

And smiled, which Socrates, observing sid: 

“I shall know soon,”—a moment's pause, 
then : 

The interrupted strain flowed on again: 


Yes; man’s first greeting to the goles 
light, hegre 
When the pure beam kisses his infant sig 
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accents blending on the evening gale 
With sound of lute-strings—perfumes that ex- 


pores from the censer, and the bliss 


Of young affection’s first and fondest kiss,— 

All‘are Jess sweet than the first ecstasy 

Of the good man whom death, at last, sets 
free! 

And while affection gathers for the urn 

His ashes here below, his spirit, borne ‘ie 
through the star-way, in its joyous flight 

Fengets to bid the world « long night ! 

That world has disappeared before the glance 

Of Deity’s effulgent countenance! 


But what! has death, then, virtue to revive 

The soulf Oh, no! it must, in this probation 
strive 

With sense and passion to the latest breath! 

Our life mitst be, in short, a daily death! 

Life is the eonflict, death the victory, 

And earth the expiatory shrine where we, 

Upon the threshold, of life’s charms despoiled, 

Must east into the flames our vestments soiled, 

Before we offer up to the pure skies, 

The flame of life as a pure sacrifice ! 





Up from the tomb to heaven at once they 


soar, 
To gods and heroes, where death reigns no. 


more, 

They whose victorious wills in life’s short 
da 

Have ruled the senses with an iron sway, 

Beneath the yoke of rights and laws have 
walked, 

And with the inner judge in friendship 
talked, 

Kept the straight path where each man singly 


Preyed, eotved the gods, from whom all virtue 
flows, 

Loved truth, in suffering’s paths, for justice 
t 

And won the freedom of the sons of God! 


But on their aims to fleshly things con- 
n 

Have clogged and choked the senses and the 

mind, 

And to the mortal body’s vile desires, 

Like Leda, shameless in her lustful fires, 

The immortal soul have prostituted,—those, 

Unless, indeed, some god should interpose, 

Cease not to live, a phantom life, when death 

Dissolves the frame, and dissipates the breath, 

Nor aaa the guilty knots themselves did 
n 

Can these imperfect shades deliverance find! 

But like Arachne, swinging in the wind, 

In _ “me slimy threads caught and con- 


The soul, confounded with the body, fain 

Would break the odious bonds, but strives 
in vain, 

The ere in life, she cherished for them, 
sti 


Lives in her sense 4 

Their fleshless arms 
brace, 

Recal to her that wedlock’s foul disgrace, 

And, like some gross and heavy air that 
creeps 

Along the — or on the morass sleeps, 

Far e gods to whom she fain would 
soar, 


Their vile weight keeps her down for ever- 
more 
These i hat time the ni 
. ties ghosts w night- 
Roam round with him, and vent funereal 


ite the better will; 
Id her in close em- 


cries ; 
Round monument and urn and lonely tomb, 
Restless they trail about, in midnight gloom, 
The hideous tatters of the importunate, 
Insatiable body—(dismal fate ma 


Ashamed to live and fleeiug from the light ; 

When innocence has closed its lids at night, 

Forth from their eaves they take their noise- 
less way, 

Like criminals who shun the face of day, 

Mimic upon the waves the morning light, 

Run like pale meteors on the mountain- 
height ; 

Besiege our brains with wild and frightful 
dreams, 

Far down in sacred woods vent horrid screams, 

Or seated upon tombs in lonely places, 

Hiding with gory fingers their bowed faces, 

gree. their prey, their forfeits they de- 

ore ; 
But re the good the souls return ne more!” 
(To be continued.) 





LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A DREAMER.* 


A nook of quiet, meditation, and retirement, 
similar in its plan and character to Mrs. Jame- 
son’s Diary of an Ennuyée. Sentiment 
needs a mask under which to exhibit itself 
to the world. This is found in the device of 
the present volume, the posthumous journal 
of an invalid traveller in Italy, and under this | 
disguise may be detected features well and | 
gratefully known to our American literature. | 
We are betraying no reviewer's privileges, | 
| we believe, when we announce this book to 
| the public as the work of Mr. Tuckerman. | 
| It is daintily published in London, by Pieker- | 
| ing, as befits the delicacy of the topics dis- 
| cussed: for when one breathes and whis- | 
| pers, the type should suggest somewhat the 
seclusion of the thought. This “remoter 
charm” is given by the uncut leaves, the 
wide, old-fashioned margin and type of the | 
age of Goldsmith, in which Pickering chooses | 
to array a certain class of his authors, Let) 
us add, that his American acquisition keeps | 
good company with ‘the English “ men of | 
feeling,” for whom he publishes. 
Not to follow our dreamer through the | 
various moods of his confessional, which | 
touch most of the sensitive conditions of the 
heart, we quote a passage or two of a more | 
general character. 
The following is in the prevailing humor | 
of the book :— 


SWISS SCENERY. 


“Three days in Switzerland, and the greater 
art of them spent in a diligence, afford but 
limited opportunities for observation. Yet | 
have received very definite impressions. The 
elasticity of the transparent air, the vivid tints 
of the plains and magnificent amphitheatre of 
mountains, though mens enjoyed, at once cap- | 
tivated my senses and left lasting pictures on | 
my memory. I thought at every interval of | 
abstraction from the present seene, of my 
friends ; and my musings were uniformly hap- 
py- My imagination rejected the idea of a 
permanent separation, and a deep conviction 
of future happiness occupied my mind, 
. Things without remedy 
Should be without regard.’ 

“ Absence is not necessarily a cause of misery. 
‘Distance,’ says some one, ‘injures true love 
less than nearness.’ ‘The sentimentalist was 
not so very absurd who excused himself for 
not visiting his mistress, by saying he staid 
away to think of her. Reminiscence is .the 
great source of poetry. A prospect, a friend’s 
society, a rich experience may be too exciti 
at the moment of enjoyment, to allow the sou 
to take cognizance of its own emotions. It is 
when we revoke the past, and its images soft- 
ened by distance come back upon the heart, 
that we see them in the pure light of conscious 
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love. What a proof is this of the capacities of 
the inward life, of the eternal principles in- 
volved in thought and affection! It is now 
the fashion to disparage Byron as a restless 
spirit whose fevered verse reflects no true im- 
pressions. Yet how few bards excel him in 
conveying the feeling an object inspires? He 
defines by sensation. As i leaned over the 
bridge at Geneva, and saw the indigo hue of 
the lake, and the peculiar shooting play of the 
waves, the meaning of one line in Childe Har- 
old was completely realized. I understood, as 
never before, the significance of the phrase 
which, setting absolute sense at defiance, gives 
the exact idea of the spectator: 


* The blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone.’” 
And a new 
ANECDOTE OF BYRON, 


“T heard an anecdote that evening of the 
poet, which was very characteristic, and quite 
new tome. When at Pisa, his lordship found 
it diffieult to keep up his practice with the 
pistol on account of the objections of his 
neighbors and the municipal regulations of 
the place. He, therefore, by the aid of a small 
gratuity, obtained permission from a farmer in 
the vicinity to shoot at a mark in his paddock. 
On the occasion of his first visit to the pre- 
mises, the peasant’s daughter, a very pretty 
contadina, accosted the bard after the genial 
manner of her country. She wore in her bosom 
a freshly-plucked rose with two buds attached 
to the stem. Byron sportively asked her to 

ive him the flower. She hesitated, and 
blushed. He icstantly turned to his companion 
and rehearsed in English a very natural tale 
of humble and virtuous love, bitterly contrast- 
ing the apparent loyalty of this fair rustic with 
women in high life. Then, with perfect serious- 
ness, he again asked for the rose as a token of 
sympathy for an unloved exile. His manner 
and words moved the girl to tears. She handed 
him the rose with a look of compassion, and 
silently withdrew. The incident aroused his 
latent superstition. He was lost in a reverie 
for several minutes and then inquired of his 
friend if he remembered that Rousseau con- 
fessed throwing stones ata tree to test the 
prospects of his future happiness. The flower 
was devoted to a similar ordeal. It was care- 
fully attached to an adjacent pale, and Byron 
having withdrawn od ae declared his 
intention of severing one of the buds from the 
stalk at one fire. He looked very carefully to 
his priming, and aimed with t firmness and 
deliberation. The ball eut the bud neatly off, 
and just the leaves of the rose. A 
bright smile illumined the poet’s countenance, 
and he rode back to Pisa in a flow of spirits.” 


A notice of Sismondi is characteristic of 
his patient labors :— 


“Had a very pleasant interview with Sis- 
mondi. He is wholly unaffected, simple in his 
costume and taste, and of a truly benevolent 
temper. He told me that his life was so me- 
thodised that he seldom Pevemrens any ill 
effect from mental labor. certain part of 
the year he devoted to arranging and collect- 
ing materials for his works; another portion 
to writing, and a third to travelling. Each 
day was equally devoted to study, exercise, 
and social intercourse. The latter seems his 
chief pleasure. I have never seen an author 
so devoid of egotiem. His frank and quiet 
Seat and sensible discourse were delight- 

= 


The wayside sketches of Italian life and 
manners are unobtruded and brief, but none 
the Jess happy in our view for being conveyed 
in fewer words than is the fashion of the 
day for such things. There is a genial hu- 
manity in this record of 


ee ES 
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THE MONKS I HAVE MET WITH. 


. The anaes of ool gn 9: stem here 
en repea ex and to eof a 
republican the most hateful objects in Europe 
are soldiers and priests. I must confess that 
my prejudices against the latter have been 
modified by agreeable personal associations. 
l read Italian at —— with a simple hearted 
old man, whose unobtrusive demeanor. and 
kindliness of heart accorded well with his 
clerical garb. His professional duty was con- 
fined to saying mass at a little church just out- 
side of one of the gates of the town, for which 
he received two pauls a day. At ten o'clock | 





he came into the city and went to the English | 
reading room to look over the French journals, 
for the one little upon which hung his 
small medieum of sciFesteem was @ conceit of 
political insight. He was always } prone. 
the downfall of Louis Philippe, and amusing 
himeelf with the short-sighted policy of his 
holiness at Rome. Having gleaned the mate- 
rial of his day's discourse, the old man laid by 
his spectacles and went forth to give an hour | 
to each of his few pupils, reading with them 
Geoldoni and Oriosto, and interspersing the 
lesson with sundry exclamations of encourage- | 
ment and anecdotes of life in his country, with | 
oceasional political di ions, At vespers he | 
returned to his humble domicile to dine, took | 
his evening walk on the promenade, and then | 
repaired to a little eafé to play a game of | 
checkers with one of his brethren. Such had | 
been his life for two seore years, and he was | 
the image of contentment. I was surprised | 
one morning at Palermo by a visit from a Fran- | 
cisean monk, who, not content with offering | 
some fine vlives and figs—the produce of his | 
convent garden—insisted upon claiming me as | 
a countryman. There was certainly nothing | 
American in the coarse brown robe, hempen | 
girdle, and shaven crown and long a of 
the friar; but his familiarity with New York | 
localities soon convinced me that his preten- | 
sions were authentic. His story was, that | 
while engaged in the trade of a mason, he fell | 
from a high seaff..lding, and was so much in- | 
jured as to be confined for months to the hos- | 
pital. He there read a Life of St. Francis, and | 
vowed if he recovered, to join his fraternity. | 
In accordance with this resolution he had come | 
hither several years since, and seemed to feel 
no degradation in roaming the streets of the 
Sicilian capital with a sack instead of a hod, | 
although he confessed that the sight of the 
American flag in the harbor sometimes awoke | 
strong yearnings. Padre Pascal, the head of 
the Armenian convent at Venice, was one of 
the most delightful cicerones I ever met, and 
justified Lord Byron’s partiality. One of the 
handsomest men I ever saw was a young Do- 
minican who was my companion for a week 
on a journey to Rome; and ean I readily for- 
get the learned and gentlemanly abbé who 
introduced me to Silvio Pellicof Father Am- 
brose, a venerable priest, reverenced for his 
sanctity, used to stand at the street corners at 
Florence and bless little children. It was a | 
beautiful sight. Who does not feel a kind of 
affection for Sterne’s monk? Are not the 
friar who befriended Juliet and the one who 
vindicated Hero to be gratefully remembered ¢ 
Pax vobiscum.” 








The keeping of this book is quite artisti- 
cally made out. The thoughts, similes, inci- 
dents, are all such as befit one peculiar mood 
of the dreamer, and are such as would have 
been admitted at once into that “ pleasing 
land of drowsy-head ” 


“Of dreams that wave before the half-shut 
eye.” 


The books quoted, the topics introduced, 
even the personages alluded to, have an eye 





' to this melancholy. So we are not surprised 


to get a vision of 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


“Thave passed this long, balmy forenoon 
delightfully—reading Hawthorne. How con- 


| siderate in B. to send these winsome volumes to 
| refresh my exile! 


I remember when I first 
encountered one of his sketches in a Boston 
annual, [ thought Hawthorne was an assumed 
name quaintly devised for an Elia-ish ineogni- 
to; and it struck me as quite appropriate, for 
is not hawthorn the favorite iolen and is not 
its very mention suggestive of verdure, home, 


_and a cheering wayside! I know not how 


long I remained under this delusion, but being 


| accustomed to haunt the Atheneum, I would 


sometimes look up from my book and specu- 
late upon the silent figures around me in the 
reading-room. I cannot affirm that there was 
often anything in them upon which imagination 
might complacently repose ; neither did their 
habitual attitudes emulate the graces of Prax- 
iteles, They were chiefly retired merchants 
who dozed or mumbled over the newspapers, 


_and whiose physiognomies betokened Mam- 


mon’s votaries : 
* Across whose brain scarce dares to creep 
Aught but Thrift's parent pair—to get, to keep.’ 

“ There was occasionally, indeed, a sprinkling 
of professional youths whose fees were inade- 
quate to their office rents, and whose leisurely 
movements betokened a hopeless ignorance of 
patients or clients. Sometimes, too, a well-to- 
do physician, with that air of self-esteem con- 
sequent upon being a domestic necessity to 
sundry prosperous families, would step rapidly 
in, whip in d, and stand a few moments at 
the table, carelessly glancing at an English re- 
view ; ora popular divine would ensconce him- 
self in an arm-chair and very snugly gloat over 
Hook’s fer or Blackwood's sneers, peering 
ever and anon about, to assure himself he was 
unobserved by any prying member of ‘ our pa- 
rish.’ Into this heterogeneous assembly I more 
than once observed a personage glide with a 
very unobtrusive step, and a certain gentle 
self-withdrawal of bearing that awakened in 
my breast a vague sympathy. Tis figure was 
completely eves in a cloak—the high 
eape almost concealing his features, He walked, 
as | have said, very modestly in, seated himself 
noiselessly by the table, drew a magazine to- 
wards him, and leaning his head with a kind 
of subdued content above it, seemed to read 
like a man who could fold an author's thoughts 
up in his own with an affectionate patience. 

e never looked around. There was harmo- 
nized quietude in his position. In faet, he wore 
that aspect which makes one of lively sy mpa- 
thies instinctively say, ‘A penny for your 
thoughts,—only there was that about him 
which repelled all idle curiosity, You felt 
there was a rich human sweetness in the silent 
oracle that forbade untimely interrogation, but 
if it were to breathe spontaneously could not 
but ‘discourse most excellent music.’ Repose 
of manner is not common among us, and to an 
observant mind its rarity makes it very wel- 
come. It betokens inward resources. Per- 
haps this is why it is deemed characteristic of 
a gentleman—as one whose position secures 
him from that eagerness of outward aim that 
marks the demeanor of the vulgar. There is 
something that whispers of faith, too, in repose. 
We are apt, and with justice, to imagine that 
& quiet conscience, a satisfied affection, or a 
serene trust, thus diffuses calmness over the 
pilgrim of life. I saw a dark and lustrous 
eye gleam from under my quiet neighbor's hat, 
and knew thereby that his was not the tran- 

uillity of a stagnant or indifferent spirit. One 

ay, for the first time, I saw him acknowledge, 
by a slight inclination, the greeting of a friend 
of mine as he left the reading-room. I hastily 
followed, and inquired the name of the un- 
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known. It was Hawthorne ; and thus those 
dreamy sketches that had charmed me in the 
annuals as they gracefully reposed, like Gold. 
smith’s memory, under the hawthorn ‘ for whis. 
pering lovers made,’—beeame associated with 
my gentle mystery of the Atheneum. 

“ What I admire in this writer's genius is his 
felicity in the use of common materials. [t js 
very difficult to give an secioctive scope toa 
scene or a topic which familiarity has robbed 
of illusion. It is by the association of ideas— 
by the halo of remembrance and the magie of 
love—that an object usually presents itself to 
the mind under fanciful relations, From q 
foreign country our native spot becomes pic- 
turesque; and from the hill of manhood the 
valley of youth appears romantic; but this is 
@ peculiar and rare mental alehymy whieh can 
transmute the dross of the common and the 
immediate into gold. Yet so doth Hawthorne, 
His ‘Old Apple Dealer’ yet sits by the oid 
fouth Chureh, and *The Willey House’ is in- 
scribed every summer-day by the penknives of 
ambitious cits. He is able to illustrate, by his 
rich invention, places and themes that are be- 
fore our very eyes and in our daily speech, 
His fancy is as free of wing at the North-end, 
or on Salem turnpike, as that of other poets 
in the Vale of Cashmere, or amid the Isles of 
Greece. He does not seem to feel the neces- 
sity of distance either of time or space to 
realize his enchantments. He has succeeded 
in attaching an ethereal interest to home sub- 
jects, which is no small triumph. Somewhat 
of that poetic charm which Wilson has thrown 
over Scottish life in his * Lights and Shadows,’ 
and Irving over English, in his ‘Sketch Book,’ 
and Lamb over Metropolitan in his * Elia,’ has 
Hawthorne cast around New England, aud his 
tales here and there blend, as it were, the 
traits which endear these authors. His best 
efforts, I think, are those in which the human 
predominates. Ingenuity and moral signifi- 
eaney are finely displayed, it is true, in his al- 
legor.es ; but sometimes they are coldly fanci- 
ful, and do not win the sympathies as in those 
instances where the play of the heart relieves 
the dim workings of the abstract and superna- 
tural. Hawthorne, like all individualities, 
must be read in the appropriate mood. This 
secret of appreciation is now understood as re- 
gards Wordsworth. It is due to all genuine 
authors, To many whose mental aliment has 
been exciting and coarse, the delicacy, meek 
beauties, and ealm spirit of these writings will 
but gradually unfold themselves; but those 
capable of placing themselves in relation with 
Hawthorne will discover a native genius for 
which to be grateful and proud, and a brother 
whom to know is to love. He certainly has 
done much to obviate the reproach which a 
philosophical writer, not without reason, has 
east upon our authors, when he asserts their 
object to be to astonish rather than please.” 

We have scarcely touched upon the variety 
of this book. Its pictures and_ reflections 
are so brief, and they succeed each so rapidly 
with the momentary associations of though’, 
that the reader will find, in its narrow com- 
pass, far more for reflection and sympathy, 
than in many much larger volumes. 





MAURICE’S PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT.* 
Tue readers of asmall volume of Discourses 
on the Lord’s Prayer, published a few years 
ago, will be glad to welcome a volume of 
much larger dimensions from the same au- 
thor. Mr. Maurice’s handling of scriptural 
topics shows how inexhaustible are the 
themes of the pulpit, and how little excuse 
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divine can plead, who is ssed’ of 
vhulity and diligence for prenching'\= dil 
commen sermon. His remarks are 


. suggestive, and he ean draw from the 
yrs text some application, which, if not 
new itself, strikes the hearer or reader as 
being so, from the freshness with which it is 
treated. ‘ 

The present work is not a re-writing of 
the scripture narratives of the J.wish heroes, 
_an overlaying of the eloquent simplicity 
of the Old Testament, with the tricky tinsel 
of the intense school. It is not manufae- 
tured for that large body apparently of in- 
exhaustible patience and purse, styled “ the 
religious public.” discourses were 
written and delivered in the ordinary course 
of ministerial duty, yy. the author, at his 
post, as chaplain of neoln’s Inn. They 
embrace all the important characters and 
events of Jewish history, from the choosing 
of Saul as King to the close of the Old 
Testament, the narrative proceeding with 
constant reference to the greater Dispensa- 
tion which was to follow. 

Mr. Maurice delights to show that the 
hand of the Almighty is as visible in the 
events of general, as in those of Jewish, 
history; and that it is only by keeping the 
fact of the Providential direction of all 
events in mind, that history can be intelli- 
gibly studied. We quote a passage on this 
topic .— 

MEN OF THE TIME. 


“There is a way, of presenting what is 
called the rationale of the Bible narratives, 
stripping them of their mystical and theolo- 
gical adjunets, which I do not _poeeg to follow. 
lf [ did, 1 should have to tell you that Saul 
was chosen by the people of Israe!, because he 
was the tallest and strongest man amon 
them; that while the novelty of royalty lasted 
he retained his popularity ; that he lost it 
partly through the influence of the prophet 
Samuel, who feared that he was breaking loose 
from his influence, and taking a course of his 
own, and who therefore represented him as 
having violated some of the duties which 
belonged to a theocratic sovereign; that a 
young and brilliant rival, put forward by this 
venerated teacher, supplanted him in the 
affection of his ple, and even of his own 
family; that jealousy at the admiration which 
was excited by this adventurer, and fear that 
he would actually obtain the kingdom, over- 
threw his reason; that. he fell into wild, arbi- 
trary, and desperate cou ovoked a war 
with the Philistines, and died in battle. It 
seems to some that the records of our book 
Lecome vastly more real when they are put 
into this modern dress, and made to look as if 
they had been taken out of a journal of the 
day. And I do not deny that such para- 
Phrases may be an eseape from the dryness 
and formality with which scripture narratives 
are sometimes offered to us, as if they referred 
to beings of a different nature from our own ; 
as if, because ther speak of God, they have 
ns se aa a man. But I venture to 
_ as Whe e phraseo of news re 
is after all the er yn - lth 5 
pee historical; whether the conventional 
ormulas which describe so readily and so 
Aemactorily to our minds the causes that pro- 
ce popular or royal follies or perversities, do 
<= Suan distinct or living impressions to 
aa whether we must not render the modern 
7 ve back into the ancient one from which 
he ve translated it, before we can hope 
onestly to understand it, or to bring what 
ee ne ourselves into comparison or 
leaalie “9 with the history that is de- 








“ For instance, it may be very true and very 
needful to remember that the height of Sauls 
stature and the comeliness of his person had 
much to do with his being made the first king 
of Israel. But if, instead of saying that the 
people elected him for this reason, we follow 
the scripture narrative strictly, and say that 
he, being a member of an insignificant family, 
in the smallest tribe of ‘ssc and therefore 
being most unlikely to be selected by the 
rot and having no dream of any such 

nor for himself, was marked out by God as 
the person on whom He would bestow it,—I 
believe we shall obtain a light, not upon this 
fact only, but upon a multitude that have 
occurred in the history of the world, which 
stand in great need of explanation, and which 
are certainly not explained by the common- 
places of ordinary narrators, even if they call 
themselves philosophical. ._In a, number of 
cases (the annals of every nation, and of 
almost every age, supply some) an incon- 
ceivably triffing incident, as trifling as that of 
Saul going out in search of his father’s asses, 
has echt forth the man whom a people feel 
to be, not selected by them, but given to 
them; whom they adopt and embrace, they 
know not why; and who, whether or not he 
is able to guide and govern them, proves to 
be a faithful representative of their own state 
of mind, the very type and embodiment of 
that character and these habits of mind which 
they are themselves exhibiting. This is the 
fact. It has nothing to do with theories about 
who are or ought to be the choosers of a 
ruler, with the maxims which guide, or should 
guide their choice of him, He is there; he 
comes to them. Whether you like it or 
not, you must refer, you do refer, his appear- 
ance to some invisible agency. You may call 
that agency Chanee, if you like. If you know 
no other name, that is of course the one which 
you will resort to. If you are content with 
it, there is no more to be said. But mankind 
has not been content with it. Men have said, 
there must be an order in these events appa- 
rently so fortuitous. They have insisted upon 
knowing something about that order, and who 
directs. If now in this nineteenth century, 
this century of science, you choose to say, 
there is no order in all this,—your language, 
at. all events, sounds as if you were retrograd- 
ing, not progressing,—as if you were falling 
back upon the crudest notions of barbarism. 
But if not, you may listen to the way in which 
the scripture accounts for one of these in- 
stances, and in that one for all, whensoever 
and wheresoever they take place. He, it says, 
who governed the Israelites, who was their 
real king, had taught his judge and prophet 
that he was not to resist the craving of the 
people,—though it was a self-willed, idola- 
trous, mischievous craving,—to have a ruler 
of their armies who should make them like the 
natiens round about; that he was to yield to 
them and let them have their way. And now, 
it is said, God appointed the king who would 
answer to the desires of this people, who was 
the kind of man that they had conceived of, 
east in their own mould, distinguished from 
them chiefly by mere outward superiority, 
the very person who would cause them to 
experience that which it was absolutely neces- 
sary for them to experience. Scripture says 
that Samuel the prophet was taught to per- 
ceive that this was the man whom God had 
chosen for them; that he anointed him; and 
that he became their king accordingly.” 


The following passage on the simple and 
ornate in Christian worship and architecture 
is well and truly stated :— 


“Some time after the Go.pel of a Kingdom 
of Heaven had been preached in all parts of 
the Roman Empire, and the old temple that 
stood on the hill over Jeruealem had perished, 





there began to be a feeling that every portion 
of human life, the forms of society, the rough- 
est. stone, the richest marble, as well as the 
thoughts and feelings which had fashioned 
them into shape and symmetry, must be de- 
voted to the expression of that truth which 
had come to restore and regenerate the uni- 
verse. The task was commenced, and went 
on bravely. The old temples, that had been 
constructed for the service of divided and 
local gods, were pressed into the service of 
the One God. Every form and symbol, it 
was rightly believed, which belonged to the 
old world, might be claimed as the spoil and 
the heritage of that which had succeeded it. 
The sense of the infinite and unfathomable 
which such edifices could scarcely awaken, 
found out a new kind of temple in which the 
worshipper could lose himself, and confess a 
seep real, personal, incomprehensible. 

ut one and another form, that which de- 
lighted the southern worshipper, that which 
kindled without satisfying the northern, could 
as little resist the idolatrous tendencies of the 
heart as Solomon’s temple had done. All 
have been degraded into means of feeding the 
sensual and earth-born tastes which they 
boasted that they were able to subdue or to 
sanctify. Then the notion grew up that there 
was something close and stifling in the atmos- 
phere of such temples; that art was a danger- 
ous ally of devotion; that the most homely 
building was the one which He who promised 
to dwell with the humble and contrite was the 
most likely to inhabit ; that the upright heart 
and pure is, after all, the only true temple! 
Promising words! pointing to high truths, 
just as the tower or steeple pointed to them ; 
but just as little able, as they were, to reach 
the truths or to preserve them. Hardness, 
exclusiveness, self-conceit, ayaa nee in a 
thousand forms, it was found, could hide itself 
in language which seemed to the-utterers of 
it the protest against every possible falsehood, 
the sure protection of simplicity and humility. 
And the principle which was so loudly pro- 
claimed was not carried out. Heaven was to 
be divorced from earth. But the worst habits 
of earth—the habits of the money-changer— 
introduced themselves into the sanctuary. Re- 
ligious men, as if to revenge that invasion, 
pretended to make capture of Science and 
Art, and to force them into the service of 
Christianity. In fact, they only made both 
dishonest. There was no divorce ; there could 
be none; only earth could become fantastical 
and heaven material, in the struggle to effect 
one, The experience of such consequences 
from the Puritan doctrine and practice has 
praduced, in our day, a vehement reaction in 
fis of all sensuous helps to devotion. It 
has been resisted as vehemently. Was not the 
movement justifiable, when it seemed as if 
God’s beautiful universe were to be given up 
to the devil as his rightful possessicn? Was 
not the opposition to it justifiable, when the 
plea put forth for buildings, erat musie, 
was, that the heart and spirit of human beings 
eannot converse with the invisible except 
through the visible? 

“Each doctrine is equallyunseriptural, equall 
subversive of Christ's redemption, equally fatal, 
as the experience of three centuries has proved, 
to inward morality, as well as to the morality 
of common life. ach shows that the eyes of 
the members of the Christian Church—whether 
they are dazzled with the splendor of an ex- 
ternal hierarchy, or have become dim from 
poring over mere letters, or are blinded by 
introversion—have lost the capacity of be- 
holding that heavenly pattern, which every 
building on this earth must strive, in Its mea- 
sure and according to its purpose, to embody. 
While that is hidden from us, we may talk of 
the} symbols and styles of architecture, we 
may mimicfour fathers, we may try to invent 








each other. The remedy in this case, as in 
all casés, lies not in new theories or more 
aeute criticism, in greater servility to old 
models or a more scornful independence of 
them, but in an earnest repentance. When 
we 7 — of our — of our indiffer- 
ence, our n-giory, of our money-wor- 
ship, when we have asked God to put these 
away from us, to give us true hearts, and to 
write His name and the name of the Holy 
City upon us; we shall understand how our 
fi saw some letters of that name in every 

rt of the ‘universe; we shall admire the 

igence and delight with which they strove 
to decipher the hieroglyphics; we shall study 
their methods and t by their discoveries. 
But we shall believe, not because of their 
word, but because we have seen for ourselves ; 
because we have the ki of God within 
us ; because we have Christ himself to inter- 
pret the parables of it,—Christ himself to 
give us the power of proclaiming it to all 
nations, that they may walk in the light of 
it. Then we shall find that the brass, the 
stone, the iron, and the gold are stubborn 
materials only because we have allowed them 
to be tyrannical masters; that we can subdue 
the powers and properties of nature when we 
claim them for Him who gave himself up to 
be the lowest of all; and who is therefore 
exalted above all.” 





MR. CLAPP’S RECORD OF THE BOSTON 
STAGE.* 


Fortunate is the book which belongs to a 
class of publications that never tire—which 
earry in their very titles the promise of en- 
tertainment, and which are always acceptable, 
come whet and as often as they may. We 
of course refer to works relating to the 
theatre and the drama; and we are pleased, 
for several special reasons, to add this of Mr. 
Clapp’s to the number. 

It is full, renders liberal justice to each 
name introduced, and, above all, bears upon 
every page the impress of a sincere desire 
to be just and true. These are, so to speak, 
the moral qualities of the volume. 

To its literary character, its style is simple 
and unaffected, its criticism judicious, and 
the genera] reflections sound and well-timed. 
The “Record” is indeed marvellously, and 
will prove to all “ pepe cage people grate- 
fully copious—with a charm of variety which 
makes it eminently interesting and readable. 
An historical recollection gives way to a pi- 
quant anecdote, to be followed in time by a 
table of receipt, that by a pleasant personality, 
then a page or two of criticism, a scrap of 
verse, prologue, or epilogue, a biography, a 
dialogue, and so in constantly changing suc- 
cession to the very close. Criticism of a 
work like this is searcely needed : it criticises 
itself. A blade or two, gleaned almost at 
random, will show its quality :— 


THE DRAMA IN NEW ENGLAND, 


“The introduction of the Drama into the 
United States dates back to the year 1749, and 
it flourished to some extent at the South before 
it found a ‘ local habitation and a name’ in 
Massachusetts. The colonial authorities of 
this State were to theatrical amuse- 
ments. They ut a very imperfect idea 
of their bearing, and in their ignorance deemed 
the theatre the abode of a species of devil, 
who, if allowed onee to exist, would ily 
make converts. The first allusion to the sub- 





*“A Record t ” 
. '~+ of the Boston Stage,” by William W. 









veneer to his "y ~ 

jous customs,’ he says: * 
perl ator now of beginning Stage Plays 
in New Englard;’ but we have no account 
that any r ntations were actually given, 
and it is generally conceded that the first pub- 
lie dramatic performance in this city was 
Otway,s ‘Orphan, or or Marriage,’ 
which was produced at the ee House in 
State street, by two young Englishmen, as- 
sisted by some volunteer comrades from the 
town.” 


By way of contrast, this aneedote of a 
noted Boston eccentricity, the theatrical butt 
and target of all the mad-caps of that 
city :-— 

SHALES, 

“ We should not allow the name of Edward 
Shales to without some brief tribute. His 
story is a brief one. Possessing a love of the 
drama, he conceived an idea that he was 
amply qualified to represent the leading 
heroes of tragedy with fine effect; and our 
stage-struck hero soon made known his aspi- 
rations, which were ably seconded by a party 
of the maddest wags that ever resided in 
Boston at one time. They encouraged him in 
the idea that nature had done everything for 
him, and he gave his friends a touch of his 
quality in the loft of a stable. Never did a 
tyro receive such flattering encomiums as he 
received from these critics, who advised him, 
by all means, to perfect himself in Richard 
tit, and astonish Boston by a dis, Jay of talent. 
He at once consented; and, during the time 
of preparation, sundry oyster and champaigne 
suppers were partaken of at his expense. The 


regular drama being on the decline, Mr. Barry | 


consented, and Shales appeared. We need 
not say that the hit was great. A benefit 
was announced for Mr. Shales, to take place 
at the Tremont on the 11th of June, 1839, 
when Shales was to appear in two acts of 
Riehard 111. At an early hour the house was 
densely packed by all the lovers of fun in 
Boston, who had Abe privately notified that 
a rich dramatic treat might be expected, the 
ladies, with becoming good taste, absenting 
themselves, save one or two, who were not to 
be excluded from the entertainment, Mr. 
Shales appeared, and the most rapturous ap- 
ana burst forth from every part of the 
ouse, and for many moments he was occupied 
in ra due acknowledgments to the audi- 
ence. é soon commenced his part, and 
never before had Shakspeare had such an ip- 
po aga His pronunciation was equally 
faulty with his conception, and his carriage 
still worse. A few missiles were thrown upon 
the stage at the commencement, and Shales 
began to have an idea that he had put his 
foot into it, but he resolved to go on. Pro 
ceeding a little farther, he was saluted by a 
thin paper bag of flour, which transmogrified 
Rich into a miller, and the curtain went 
down till the actor had time to cleanse himself. 
Other acts of disorder were committed: and 
the friends so far forgot themselves, as to throw 
small spper coin while a lady was on the 
stage, e manager at once came forward and 
offered a reward of $50 for the discovery of the 
exper intimating that whatever they might 
pleased to do while Mr. Shales was on the 
stage, they must respect the presence of a 
lady. This they strictly obeyed, and Lad, 
Anne was held sacred. The act in whi 
Shales figured was finally drawing to 4 close, 
when an immense wreath, composed of eab- 
bage leaves and other products of the kitchen 
garden, was thrown to him, amid the most 
tremendous cheeri He received it with all 
due courtesy, and the curtain went down, for 





the tenth time during the evening. Loud 
calls were now made ‘Shales!’ ‘Shales!’ 
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‘Shales!’ and he finally appeared, 

of his friends, most fairtastveally — = 
in the proscenium box, and offered ary 
acceptance a service of plate—made of ;; i 
He ap ed, and a few remarks = 
made; he accepted the waiter, and was 
ing it off in triumph, when @ perfect torn, 
of flour-balls reached him, not to mena” 
watery stream from a syringe. He hel, fa 
hold of his present, however, and mage };. 
exit. The service of plate disappeared that 
night in a most mysterious manner, \, 
Shales was kind enough to allow it to be placed 
on the table of the see from whenos 
it was conveyed to the paint-room, Ter, ;, 
was found by another person, who had it py: 
in a box, directed, and sent it to the landlon| 
of one of the leading hotels in a suburhay 
town, with the intention of notifying a fey 
choice spirits to there convene and enjoy 4 
social hour; but the landlord took umbrage 
at the plate, and when he next visited Bostu 
made a circuitous route over Cambridye. 
bridge, and consigned the box and plate to 
the water. The wreath was sent to New York 
where it was much admired. The seribhlers 
of the day alluded to this affair in various 
ways. One, through the columns of the Pox, 
wrote :— 


Were 
bear. 


“* And know you not your enemy, 
Your Greptest foe in town ? 
'T was William Pelby who did send 
The knaves to put you down. 
“* You l his houses when you play, 
All his a ayy 


When on the Tremont bill appears 
Richard, by Mr. Shales.’” 
“* Straws,’ of the N. O. Picayune, had his 
verses, one of which was as follows:— 


Thy genius doth secure 
The test of tragic genius 
That muscles can’t endure it.” 

“Mr. Shales, we must do him the credit to 
say, attracted the largest house of the season 
(31,129 50), and bore the joke with great 
good humor, concluding, ‘Let him laugh who 
wins; and, after all, he possessed more 
shrewdness than he had credit for: 


“* His after fate untold in Thespian strain, 
His rae ne’er astonished a crowded house 
again.’ 


Of particular value and interest are the 
tables of receipts, from which alone the phi- 
losophy of public taste as regards the drama, 
in the United States, could be evolved, shew- 
ing which plays have been oftenest performed, 
which have proved most attractive, the cha- 
racters in which each leading actor has suc- 
ceeded, and the variations of success at 
different periods in the history of the Amen. 
can stage, 

One point, indicating on the part of the 
author both insight and kindly feeling, is 
worthy of mention—his generous apprecia- 
tion of rising merit, as in the case of Miss 
Julia Dean, and others, of whose career hie 
forms an accurate estimate. When time shall 
have fulfilled his warm-hearted predictions, 
Mr. Clapp, too,will have his pleasant “ recon! 
connected with the stage. 

To these curious speculations, and to 4 
large fund of entertainment and instruction 
(for this differs from many books of The- 
atrica! Reminiscence, in the sound knowledge 
it imparts), liberally dealt out, we refer all 
readers to Mr. Clapp’s handsome volume, for 
which last consideration thanks to its pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Ticknor & Co. 


a 
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FATHER GANDER'S COMMENTARY ON “ MOTHER 
oqem.” 
_ Second Series. 
[Copyright skewered.] 
mm. 
“There was an old woman, and what do you 
think! 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and 
drink ; 
vine and drink were the chief of her 


d ‘ 
Pig this old woman could never keep 
quiet.” 


Tuere is a profound moral, or rather spirit- 


ual (we should say, if any such noun were 
wdmisaible), in this” brief biographical poem. 


It is a searching sermon upon the uneasiness 
of a worldly life. This has not, indeed, been 
generally perceived to be its import. “ There 


‘is left in profound obscurity. That she must 





was an old woman, and what think ?” 
“ What do I think ?” says the offended pride | 
of the superficial reader; “ why, I think it’s a 
ridiculous imposition upon 
to bring such stuff to their notice. It is ob- | 
taining attention, under false pretences, to | 
begin with pathos and end with bathos—to | 
begin with 


the reader.” But, respected friends, we 
you to suspend your sentence a moment, 
see whether this is not really a ease of the 
pathetic from beginning to end. Observe, it 
was an old lady, say of 60 or 70 years, at 
least. All these years had rolled over her 
head; she was descending into the vale of 
age, When the decay of the teeth so plainly 
says that man has other food to chew than 
the bread and meat of earth—even the food 
of meditation,—and ted this insensate old 
lady lived upon nothing but victuals and 
drink. So that the “ what do you think ?” of 
the poem becomes something more than a 
mere trap to catch the simple reader. It is 
equivalent to the exclamation, “O Earth, at- 
tend! observe the condition of this aged fig- 
tree!” She lived upon nothing but victuals 
and drink? Ah, no! It is not in human na- 
ture to make this achievement. As Carlyle 
well says, it needs some grains of the salt of 
the higher consciousness to keep even the 
earthly life from corruption. And the author, 
though for the moment carried too far by her 
horror at her aged sister’s spiritual condition, 
immediately reeollects herself, and modifies 
the absoluteness of her statement in the next 
line, by adding— 


“Victuals and drink were the chief of her 


diet.” 
But sad enough it was that ~~ should 
constitute the chief of her diet. If, indeed, 


- had constituted the whole of it, the spec- 
tacle would have been a more dreary one for 
us to contemplate, only the suffering of the 
guilty woman would have been less. It was, 
therefore, mercifully ordered that she should 
have to feed tv a certain amount of spirit- 
ual aliment, though, swine like, only upon 
the bitter aeorns of a remorseful conscience. 
It was mercifully ordered that, though “ vic- 
tuals and drink were the chief of her dict,” 


“Yet this old lady could never keep quiet.” 

Whether this uneasiness—this tormenting 
set-to of the bats and hounds of conscience 
—finally reformed the old lady before her end, 
We know not, It would have injured the 
poetic effect and not have helped the moral 


ble people 


Idness and end with baldness. | 
It is, as the respected Society of Friends | of its having stood otherwise in the MS. of 
would say, making a Fourth-month dunce of | the lamented authoress would alone have de- 


{ 
oe | 





point. Wisely is the cloud of mystery suffered edible wares to the chance teamster or travel- 
to form the setting of the picture. Who the ler in that hilly region—had it been a table 
old lady was, when she lived, and where, all in some railroad di pot, who shall say that 
even this old dame’s simplicity and content- 
ment would have stood the test? Her lot 
had been cast in happy times as well as plea- 
sant places. Fortunate, fortunate old dame! 
, Too happy, hadst thou known thine own feli- 
city! Preserved alike by the simplicity and 
wholesomeness of thy oceupation, and by the 
secluded serenity of thy situation from the 
_perplexities of temptation! As the sparks 
flew upwards, thou too wast born unto trou- 
ble; but with the smoke that so softly trickled 
upwards above thy door-way among the bushes 
into the heavens, rose thy thanks and pray- 
ers; and grace descended upon thee, like the 
light of morning upon the dew of eve! 

“If she’s not gone!” No, thou art not 
gone! In the: spirit thou abidest there for 
ever! The genius of the glorified “Goose” 
has taken thee up to share her own immor- 
tality in the world of art and of letters, and 
ye partake together the perpetuity of posthu- 
mous fame! Pax vobiscum ! 


have been born, we know—that she died, we | 
presume ; and yet she may be living yet, or 
some of her connexions ; and if so, let them 
take warning by her example ! 
IV. 
n bis age an old woman lived under the 
il, 

This first line of the well-known poem 
referred to is most felicitously fitted to intro- 
duce, because it virtually contains in itself all 
that follows. For example, if this old lady 
lived under a hill, does it not follow that 


“If she’s not gone, she lives there stmt” 


What situation could be more still and se- 
eluded than such a sub-colline cave, as the 
picture exhibits, with the blue smoke so grace- 
fully curling up among the overhanging trees ? 
The editor is bound to remark here two va- 
rious readings of the text. One unimport- 
ant one, “ if she’s not dead,” he is not sure 
would not be an improvement; only the fact 


P.S.—The statement that 
“She sold apples and she sold pies,” 


has been by some critics pronounced a Hebrew 
idiom, meaning simply that she sold apple-pies, 
but this, as hypereritical, the present editor 
rejects. 


cided him to retain the present reading. 

But the other variation of the later editions, 

“ while she lived there she lived there still,” he 

rejects instantly, utterly, irrevocably, finally, 

and for ever, as destroying one of the chief 

charms of the line, the beautiful ambiguity, | 
so pleasing to a poetically playful spirit, and 

so characteristic of the freedom of creative | 
genius, scorning the fetters of prosaic narrow- | 
ness—the beautiful ambiguity of the word | 
still, Herein, namely, in this feature of am- 

biguity, my distinguished relative’s genius 

may be placed in the same rank with that of 
Goethe, Shakspeare, and all the first-class 

poets, whose many-sidedness of meaning, con- 

stituting suggestiveness, is one of their most 

admirable traits. Yes, there it stands, and will | 
for ever stand, in its bald, bold, beautiful sim- 

plicity, to shame all puny attempts alike at 

improvement and imitation— 


“ And panting praise toils after it in vain ;” 


there stands the line, which not all the cavalry 
of caviling critics can ever break. 





(Concluding Paper.) 
MR. BOZ’S PARADOXES. 


Mr. Charles Boz, in his Elousehold Words, 
denounces, at great length, the pernicious in- 
fluence of Mrs. Goose’s artless (one would 
suppose he meant to convey the idea that they 
were artful) lays. He charges them with in- 
stilling the vice of lying and the erime of 
murder, and a general laxity of morals, and 
cruelty of disposition, into the rising genera- 
tions. Now, it is certainly a remarkable fact, 
that while the reading ot Mother Goose, at 
least in the original and pure edition,* has 
greatly decreased, vice and crime have greatly 
increased in the last generation. It might 
/seem like family pride or partiality (to say 
nothing of avaricious motives) in the present 
‘edition to assert that a hearty return to the 

general perusal of the “ Melodies” would be 
a total and radical cure of the prevailing wick- 
edness; but this much he will affirm, that it 

would go far, by its restoration of childlike 
not only introduces, with a simplicity that | ‘implicity and contentment, towards the restor- 
might t draw a visible smile from the |™g of childlike innocence. But, good Hea- 


° . * . i vens! does not Mr. Boz know, or, knowing, 
Wind vinnge a0, the, stinted Piake, the. simple | does he wilfully blink out of sight the fact, 


story, but actually comprehends the essence | ; § 
. bl st EE 'that these melodies are particularly adapted 
* the a The nl sigs ‘to that age, when, dwelling in an ideal world, 
“And she’s the old woman that never told the little Adam willingly satisfies himself with 
lies.” _ imagining Tommy Green drowning his grand- 
Now, he would ask whether this trait of | mamma’s cat, and with be iling, in that 
the old lady’s might not also have been in- | harmless faney, the time which, if left vacant, 
ferred from the starting statement of her Satan might tempt him to spend in impaling 
f residence :— | flies or stamping on spiders. Besides, how 
place o ping p : 
‘i der the hill.” | constant, (notwithstanding Mr. Boz’s confi- 
“Far fi a snedd'ni ae 7 d's tonebis dently displayed exceptions), how glaring and 
geet as OR: PRR NS, s how glorious is made, in these little poems, 
Her sober wishes never learned to stray ; the final justification of the pr oo : 
She vended pies and apples all her life, In the very Lat just quoted, vid no 
These in a basket, those upon a tray.” Johnny Strout save the drowning cat, evidently 
F at the imminent peril of his own life? And 
What motive had she to ie from the | does not the fact of this achievement’s being 
na piped act iS psorsny pS xy told, without the usual modern parade of puft- 
roads universal rac 
not yet come. Had that humble cave, at the 


“ And, if she’s not gone, she lives there st#ll.” 


2. The editor proceeds to a second instance 
of his position that the first line of the poem 











impression to enlighten the reader on this 
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ings, combine with the express denunciation including the referenees and marginal read- 
of Green in leaving a wholesome moral influ- | ings of the Polyglot Bible. Vol, J...(Am. 
ence upon the heart ! | Tract Soeiety.)—This commentary is to be 

In the story of “little Miss Mouffit,” how | completed in three cctavo volumes. The 
admirably and quictly is the ridicule thrown | first now before us extends from Genesis to 
on the silly little lady made to react in favor | Job, inclusive; the second will conclude the 
of charity and friendliness towards all God’s | Old Testament, and the third comprise the 
creation! Let me tell Mr. Boz that little | New. The comments oceupy from a quar- 
children see, feel, appreciate these things, if, ter to a fifth of each page, and consist of 
great men do not, _verbal explanations of archaic terms in 

Again, take the case of Tom Bolin, express- | the Translation, most of which seem to us 
ing that apparently malicious satisfaction at | to require none, and “Instructions” of a 
the sudden catastrophe of his wife and her | didactic character on the precepts enjoined 
mother (though the very name Tombolin— | in the text. Full information is also given 
tumble-in—shows that the story is a fiction), | on the geographical names, allusions to 
yet, supposing it a fact, who shall say what a | Eastern eustoms, &c., of the Sacred Nar- 
life those women may not have led the | rative. A good map of the countries men- 
wretched Bolin, how long and how patiently | tioned in the Bible is prefixed to the volume. 
he may not have endured it, and how many a | 


temptation to end it by flight, or fouler means, | ,. : 
he ser not have Witheteod, as poor = vai Cicero, Cato, and Cataline, a true tale of the 


pT tae _ Republic, by Henry William Herbert. (Phi- 
wre | ladelphia: T. B. Peterson.)—A reprint of a 
work received with much favor on its first 
appearance. It isa difficult attempt to in- 
And shall all this be overthrown by one hasty | terest modern readers or auditors in the men 
expression of relief uttered at the final of classic times, by the popular agencies of 
crisis? For there is no evidence that Bolin the novel or the drama, Mr. Steet is 
swam ashore without an attempt to save the | doubly fitted to address himself to the task, 
drowning females, or kicked them off when | from his fine and thorough scholarship, and 
they attempted to cling to him. The ex- | his practice and success as a writer of 
clamation, “Good luck go with you!” does | fiction. 
indeed sound to us (though Bolin, be it con- | The Traveller's Vade Mecum : or, Instan- 
sidered, was probably a sailor) rather harsh | ;gneous Letier- Writer by Mail in Telegraph. 
and cruel, but it may have been, after all, By A. C. Baldwin. (A. S. Barnes & Co)— 
only an outbreak of thankfulness for his own | This volume, to be published shortly, con- 
Providential deliverance, overflowing ina sort | taing eeiibe of numbers from 1 tu 8466 
of awkwardly expressed kindness to them, as Opposite to each is a line or more of rma 
being better off so, than by remaining in this | formation, such as is generally transmitted 
world any longer. And here the editor | by correspondence, the various topies being’ 
would observe, that a great proportion of the aiphabetieally arranged. The letter-writer 


cases of cruelty alleged relate to the treat-| transmits the number in place of the sen: 
ment of wives by their husbands, and how tence, and the recipient, who is supposed to 
can such remote pictures contaminate infant | / 


. 3 , ‘i’ | possess a copy of the same book, readil 
minds? Surely every one who will exercise aie its anneal by Cooter to a, 
common sense must see that the chief plea-| number. A letter may thus be written in a 
sure of these melodies is of a dramatic na- | paijpoad -ear; the traveller, having supplied 
ture, and Mr. Boz might as well run a tilt | himself with directed and a. hips. 
against Shakspeare and Homer, for, indeed, ane ae Caveine SO. Gaeaneee 


. self-sealing envelo in the ket of hi 
after all, Mrs. Goose is the Shakspeare and | « ead tinal cys pet to west sae ane 
the Homer of the infant world. . 


he wishes to use un a card, seal and post it 
on the moment of his arrival. If he com- 
munieates by telegraph, he has only to pay 
for numbers instead of sentences. If the 
correspondence is to be secret, the parties 
have only to agree on a certain number to 
be added to or subtracted from the number 


The Roman Traitor; or, the Days of 


“ What’s done, we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 


LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC, 


The Book of Nature: an Elemevtary In- 
troduction to the Sciences of Physics, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Mincralogy, Geology, | 
Botany, Zoology, and Physiology, by Fried- 
rich Schoedler. (Blanchard & Lea.)—An sent by each communication. The plan is 
admirable elementary work, being at once | certainly a very ingenious one. Toa limited 
full in matter, clear and simple in its outline | extent it may useful, as the ordinary con- 
and deductions, and scientitic in its method | tingencies of travel, of domestic, business, 
and arrangement. ‘The author holds the | an political affairs, which form the great 
position of Professor of the Natural Sei-| staple of mail-bag literature, seem amply 
ences at Worms, and was formerly assistant | provided for. To “ gentlemen whose edu- 
in the chemical laboratory of Giessen. His | cation has been neglected,” it may, as is 
book, which rapidly ran through a sale of delicately hinted in the. preface, also. be of 
twenty thousand copies in five years, in| service. Those of a laconic turn may also 
Germany, has been translated from the sixth | be disposed to ayail themselyes of Mr. 
edition, in England, by Henry Medlock, | Baldwin's figures. ‘The great mass of man- 
director of a school of practical chemistry kind, whether on the wing or stationary, will 
in London ; and it is from a second improved | prefer, where they can find desk-room to 
edition of this English translation that the | rest a shevt of paper, to write their letters 
present American cop is issued, with fur- in their own and the old way. 


ther corrections and editions. Itisillustrated| yy, Life of Daniel Webster, the States- 
by ge seven hundred engravings on | »,,, and Patriot, containing numerous anee- 
wood. |The work is at on-e a thorough and | Gores, with illustrations. (Philadelpbia : 
attractive manual of the sciences. Lindsay & Blakiston.)—A biography of the 

The Family Bible, containing the Old and | great statesman, intended for youthful read- 
New Testaments, with brief Notes and In-| ers, and written in a plain but animated 
structions, by Rev. Justin Edwards, D.D.,| style, with abundant anecdote and incident, 
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all well adapted to interest its contemplated 


audience. 


The Poetical Works of Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed. (Redfield) A new edition 
enlarged by several poems, collected from 
the miscellaneous quarters in which the 
author's writings have been scattered. Among 
these newly-found poems are ten new cha. 
rades, an Epitaph on the last King of the 
Sandwich Islands, and the Chant of the 
Brazen Head :— 


“I think, whatever mortals crave, 

With impotent endeavor, 

A wreath—a rank—a throne—a graye— 
The world goes round for ever; 

I think that life is not too long, 
And therefore I determine 

That many people read a song, 
Who will not read a sermon.” 


Praed is the lightest and most delicate of ver. 
sifiers. His verse is the very whipt syllabub 
of literature. Hood and Tom Moore are 
am by the side of his grammar elegance. 
Yet he manages to make his airy lines the 
embodiment of taste, elegance, feeling, and 
no inconsiderable degree of humor. 


Messrs. Ingram, Cooxe & Co. bid fair to 
rival Mr. Bohn in their devotion to the elas- 
sics and general popular literature. Their 
Universal Library is one of the soundest and 
cheapest publications of the day. ‘The lat- 
est issues include Milton’s Complete Poetical 
Works, Goethe’s Faust, a Poetical Version 
of Filinore, Coleridge’s Schiller Tragedies, 
Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, the novels 
of Miss Bremer, and a condensed reprint of 
Dr, Kampfer’s Account of Japan, from his 
Observations as medieal officer of the Dutch 
Factory, in the Seventeenth Century, which 
include a journey to Jeddo, The price of 
this last work, with introduction, notes, fron- 
tispieces, &c., is but one shilling or a quarter 
of a dollar. The others are of the same 
cheapness, the Goldsmith for a shilling, &. 
The style is an elegant octavo, of smaller 
type, however, than could be wished. Twen- 
ty-five per cent. might be added to the price 
very cheerfully by the reader for more com- 
fortin the perusal, The Illustrated Library 
of the same publishers gives us a choice 
popular edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
with a series of delicate outline pictures 
running through the text, and a very full ex- 
hibition of Banyan Socalities and relics accom- 
panying the Life, which is written anew for 
the volume. The text of this classiz is care- 
fully prepared from the original editions. 
The Family Novelist, in its new issue, is * 
volume, “ Aubrey Conyers ; or, the Lordship 
of Allendale,” by Miss BE. M, Stewart, author 
of “ The Tales of the City of London.” It 
presents some striking seenes of the intense 
school. An Illustrated Hand.bovk of London 
is a marvel of cheapness, giving excellent 
maps of London itself, and of the country 
round, a panorama, several feet in length, of 
the Thames from Windsor to the ocean, one 
hundred and twenty-eight pages of condensed 
local and antiquarian history, with numerous 
well-executed wood cuts of scenes and build- 
ings—all for one shilli Whebber a per- 
son visits London or not, he should avail 
himself of the contemporary information of 
the life of a great city, contained in this pro- 
fitable manual. Bangs & Brothers, agents. 


Montcomery’s publications for September 
bring us the fourth part of “ The Alps, Swit- 
zerland, Savoy and Lombardy,” the fifth part 
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Popular Educator and Illustrated 
tagerine ef Art The chief designs of the 
last are the excellent views of t Dublin 
Exhibition, with the statue of Dargan, and 
the choice selection of paintings in the en- 

vings, ineluding a half dozen capital Jan 
Steens, a Douw from the Louvre, 
and a cascade of Terni, by Turner. The 
jetter press is full of information. A sketch 
of Jan Steen not only entertains us with pu- 
merous anecdotes of that aeed, Dutch 
artist, but supplies us with a list of his chief 
pictures, with their present Jocality. Per- 
sons at-a distance who have not seen this 
work may safely order. It is the best popu- 
lar illustrated work of the day, and its price 
is no more than a number of Harper’s Ma- 

ine. The Popular Educator carries on 
its manifold courses of human knowledge 
by a very effective system of illustration and 
condensation. Its introduetions to the dif- 
ferent lan are gg ame | valuable. 
“The Alps,” &e., by the Rev. Charles Wil- 
jiams, combines personal adventure with ge- 
neral description, and is an epitome of the 
various interests of the region. The wood 
cut illustrations are numerons, graphic, and 
exceedingly well presented. 





THE SABBATH. 


[From the new edition of the Poetical Works of Sir Ep- 
waRD BuLwek Lytton.) 


rest glides the brook and blows the gale, 
Yet yonder halts the quiet mill ; 
The whirring wheel, the rushing sail, 
How motionless and still! 
six days of toil, age ehild of Cain, 
Thy strength the slave of Want may be; 
The seventh thy limbs eseape the chain— 
A God hath made thee free ! 


Ah, tender was the Law that gave 
This holy respite to the breast ; 

To breathe the gale, to wateh the wave, 
And know—the wheel may rest ! 


But where the waves the gentlest glide 
What image charms, to lift thine eyes? 
The spire reflected on the tide 
Invites thee to the skies, 


To teach the soul its nobler worth 
This rest from mortal toils is given; 

Go, snateh the brief reprieve from earth, 
And pass—a guest to heaven. 


They tell thee, in their dreaming school, 
Of Power from old dominion hurled ; 

W hen rich and poor, with juster rule, 
Shall share the altered world. 


Alas! since Time itself began, 
That fable hath but fooled the hour ; 
Each age that ripens Power in Man, 
But subjects Man to Power. 


Yet every day in seven, at least, 
One t republic shall be known ;— 
Man’s world awhile hath surely ceased, 
When God proclaims his own ! 


Six days may Rank divide the * 
O Dives, from thy banquet het 
The seventh, the Father opes the door, 
And holds His feast for all! 





nena j 
IT pleases us to see buoks of this kind find 
ap libraries of cheap and popular 
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to” burn, old wine to drink, old friends to} “Your lordship has formerly advised me 
converse with, and old books to read. In | to read the best controversies between the 
another sense it may be doubted, to be sure, j churches. Shall I tell you a secret? I did 80 
it a really good book can ever be an old | at fourteen years old (ior I loved reading, and 
book. It lives heeause it does not grow old. |" fener ped rr one posi); there was a 

. , collection of all that had been written on 
Here, for examples is Pope, leaking ont | both sides in the reign of King James II. I 
noe a hover pin with ds Rectan eceemaatn iia prin warmed my head with them; and the conse- 


: . : . | quence was that I found myself a Papist and 
beautiful eyes, he ever looked with love or 4 protestant by turns, according to the last 


hate at Lady Mary Montagu. In him we! book I read. I'am afraid most seekers are in 
have the perfection of a particular kind of | the same case; and, when they stop, they are 
poetry, which nobody has carried farther | not +o properly converted as outwitted. “ You 
since his time. In all these hundred and | see how little glory you would gain by my 
odd years there has appeared no claimant | conversion. And, after all, 1 verily believe 
for higher honors. In wit, in faney, in the | your lordship and a a of - —_ = 
combination of sense and feeling, in per- | '8!0, 1 we were thoroughly underst y 
sonal satire and diviner personal pee | one another, and that all honest and reason- 
—in refined sentiment, and the most delicate | = cient — be ma if ~ = but 
. on. ‘ . enough together every day ; and had no- 
ns my or aera above all, in v7 thing to do apubee but te a God, and to 
patie power af Semnguig ihe creative part of | tive in peace with their neighbor.” 
imagination to wait on the most obvious 
graces that encircle ordinary life, Pope stands But, above all, how beautiful is this last 
apart in English literature. His weakness | of Pope’s letters to Swift! We ure to re- 
as well as his strength tended all in one di- | member, too, that it was written after the 
rection. Greater natural poets have sprurg | Dean had refused to comply with one of his 
up,—masters of mightier passion and more | requests, and treated him not quite fairly in 
exuberant fancy—but the sylphs that fan | respect to it. 
Belinda’s coffee have had no superiors or E FR 
rivals: and never has poetry had the devo- r My Dear Friend,—W hen the heart is full 
tion of a sensibility so keen and true, guided | of tenderness it wust be full of concern at the 
by reflective powers so well balanced, or an absolute impotency of all words to come up to 
understanding so carefully cultivated. | it. You are the ouly man now in the world 
No part of the poetry 5 diet befene: 0s! 40 who costs me a sigh every day of my life, and 
this pills stat Us. Comatiiens dinue ‘wn, | the man it troubles me most, although [ most 


‘ ndici 4 hi wish to write to. Death has not used me 
by the judicious tone and manner of his | worse in separating trom me for ever poor 


biographical sketch, that he is likely to prove | Gay, Arbuthnot, &c., than disease and absence 
a very good editor. He gives an outline of | in separating youso many years. But nothing 
the facts, neither carping like Bowles nor | shall make me forget you, and I am persuaded 
panegyrizing like Roscoe, but criticising the | you will as little torget me; and most things 
statements of both biographers with much | in this world one may afford to forget, if we 
discreetness, contributing even a new illus- | remember and are remembered by our friends. 
tration now and then, and making excellent | | value and enjoy more the memory of the 
occasional use of the poet’s letters. Such | pleasures and endearing obligations I have 


of the latter as are thus extracted we have | formerly received from you, than the perfect 


i with renewed pleasure, and we must | possession of any other. | am less anxious 
repeat, what more than pro ten has enti | every day | live for present enjoyments of 





in this journal, that Pope’s letters, notwith- any sort, aud my temper of mind is calmer as 
standing an artificiality of tone in some of 
them, and a too great elaboration and nicety 
of expression, are for the most part tho- 
roughly true in feeling, as well as masterly 
in wit and style. 

How exquisite is the close of his letter to | 
Lady Mary, in which he describes the rustic | 
lovers struck suddenly dead by lightning! | 
We mean the second of his descriptions of | 
that incident, the first of which is commonly 
but erroneously given to Gay. 





“Upon the whole, I can’t think these people 
unhappy. The greatest happiness, next to 
living as they would have done, was to die as 
they did. e greatest honor peop!e of this 
low degree could have, was to be remembered 
on a little monument; unless you will give 
them another,—that of being honored with a 
tear from the finest eyes in the world. I 
know you have tenderness; you must have it: 
it is very emanation of good sense and 
virtue. The Bnest minds, like the finest metals, 
dissolve the easiest.” 


Continually such touches as this oceur:— 


“I think the way to have a publie spirit is 
first to have a private one; for who can be- 
lieve (said a friend of mine) that any mancan 


-|eare for a hundred thousand people, who 


never eared for one? No ill-humored man 
can ever be a patriot any more than a friend.” 


With what wisdom and unaffectedness he 
writes to Atterbury, who wanted sorely to 

















try his hand at a conversion :— 





to worldly disappointments and accidents, ex- 
cept the loss of friends by death, the only way 
(L thank God) that 1 ever have lost any. 
Think it not possible that my affection can 
cease but with my last breath. If I could 
think yours was alienated, 1 should grieve but 
not reproach you. If | felt myself even hurt 
by you, | should be confident you knew not 
the blow you gave, but had your hand guided 
by another. If 1 never more had a kind 
word from you, I should feel my heart the 
same as it has ever been towards you. 

“I must confess a late incident has given 
me some pain: but I am satisfied you were 
persuaded it would not have given me any. 
And whatever unpleasant circumstances the 
printing our letters might be attended with, 
there was one that pleased me—that the strict 
friendship we have borne each other so long 
is thus made known to all mankind. As far 
as it was your will I cannot be angry at what 
in all other respects I am quite uneasy under. 
Had youasked me before you gave them away, 
I think I could have proposed some better 
monument for our friendship, or at least of 
better materials; and you must allow me to 
say, this was not my erecting but yours. My 
part of them is far too mean, and how inferior 
to what you have ever in your works set up 
to me! And can I see these without shame 
when I reflect on the many beautiful, pathetic, 
and amiable lines of yours, which carry to 
posterity the name of a man who, if he had 
not every good quality which you so kindly 
ascribe to him, would be so proud of none as 
the constancy and the justice of his esteem for 
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yout Adieu! While I can write, speak, re- 
member, or think, 1 am yours, 
“A. Pore.” 


We cannot resist one more extract from | 
these letters; it isthe most made-up perhaps 
of any of them, but remarkably pleasant, | 
and quite tree in the light it throws on the | 
literary profession in Pope’s time, and the | 
men who in those days had the regulating | 
of it. Pope describes to Lord Burlington | 
how, as he was riding to Oxford, he was | 
overtaken by bookseller Lintot, also mount- 





“Mr. Lintot began in this manner: ‘ Now, 
damn them! what if they should put it into 
the newspaper how you and I went together 
to Oxford? what would I care? If I should 
go down into Sussex, they would say I was 
gone to the Speaker. But what of that? If 
my son were big enough to go on with the 
business, by G—d I would keep as good com- 
pany as old Jacob.’ : 

“Hereupon | inquired of his son. ‘The lad,’ | 
says he, ‘has fine parts, but is somewhat sickly, 
much as you are—I spsre for nothing in his 
education at Westminster. Pray, do not you 
think Westminster to be the best school in 
England? Most of the late ministry came out 
of it, so did many of this ministry. I hope 
the boy will make his fortune.’ 

“*Do not you design to let him pass a 
ear at Oxford?’ ‘To what purpose?’ said he. 
‘The universities do but make pedants, and I 
intend to breed him a man of business,’ 

* As Mr. Lintot was talking, I observed he 
sat uneasy on his saddle, for which I expressed 
some solicitude, ‘ Nothing,’ says he: ‘lean bear 
it well enough ; but since we have the day be- 
fore ‘a, methinks it would be very pleasant 
for you to restawhile under the woods,’ When 
we were alighted, ‘ See here, what a mighty 
pretty Horace | have in my pocket! what if | 
you amused yourself in turning an ode till we 
mount again? Lord! if you pleased, what a | 
clever miscellany might you make at leisure | 
hours!’ Perhaps I may, said I, if we ride on; | 
the motion isan aid to my fancy ; a round trot | 
very much awakens my spirits. Then jog on 
apace, and | will think as hard as I can. 

“Silence ensued for a full hour; after which | 
Mr. Lintot lugged the reins, stopped short, and | 
broke out, ‘ Well, sir, how far have you gone?’ | 
I answered, Seven miles. ‘Z—ds, sir,’ said 
Lintot, ‘ I thought you had done seven stanzas. 
Oldsworth, in a ramble round Wimbledon hill, 
would translate a whole ode in half this time. 
I will say that for Oldsworth (though I lost by 
his Timothy's), he translates an ode of Horace 
the quickest of any man in England. I re- 
member Dr. King would write verses in a ta- 
vern three hours after he could not speak ; and 
there is Sir Richard, in that rumbling old cha- 
riot of his, between Fleet ditch and St. Giles’s 
pond, shall make you half a job.’ 

“Pray, Mr. Lintot (said 1), eye are talk of 
translators, what is your method of managing 
them? ‘Sir,’ replied he, ‘those are the saddest 
pack of rogues in the world; in a hungry fit 
they will swear they understand all the lan- 
guages in the universe. I have known one of 
them take down a Greek book upon my coun- 
ter, and ery, Ah, this is Hebrew; I must read 
it from the latter end. By G-d! J can never 
be sure in these fellows, for I neither under- 
stand Greek, Latin, French, nor Italian my- 
self. But this is my way: | agree with them 
for ten shillings per sheet, with a proviso, that 
I will have their doings corrected by whom I 
please ; so by one or other they are led at last 
to the true sense of an author, my judgment 

iving the negative to all my translators.’ But 

Ww are you secure those correctors may not 
impose upon you? ‘Why, I get any eivil gen- 
tleman (especially any Seotehman) that comes 
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into my shop, to read the 
English ; » & this | know whether my first 
translator be deficient, and whether my cor- 
reetor merits his money or not.’” 


In regard to the publication of the letters 
and the Curll dispute, perhaps Mr. Caruthers 
states the case somewhat too strongly against 
Pope; and in one or two other matters he 
hardly makes allowance sufficient. Of one 
thing we are quite certain, that the insinua- 
tion of the poet’s having received a bribe 
from the Duchess of Marlborough to sup- 
press what he afterwards deliberately left 
for publication cannot be true. On the other 
hand, the editor of this book describes the 
Addison quarrel very fairly, and we shall 
quote the passage of the memoir which con- 
tains the first draft of the immortal verses it 
provoked. The reader will remember that 
contemporaneously with Pope’s first volume 
of his Homer, Tickell published the first 
book of the Iliad, as part of a proposed 
translation by himself :— 


“One word from Addison could have made 
Tiekell withhold his translation, but that word 
was notspoken. He had not indeed urged a 
subscription for his friend's work, which, if 
opened in time, might have proved seriously 
injurious to Pope; but the publication of 
Tickell’s volume, with the praises of Addison, 
echoed by all the Whigs at Button’s, betrayed 
indifference to Pope’s interests and feelings, 
and might justly inspire a poet so sensitive 
with suspicion and resentment, Addison had 
thrice before, as Pope conceived, done him 
disservice. He had censured the ‘strokes of 
ill nature’ in his Essay on Criticism; he had 
written a gratuitous letter to Lintot eondemn- 
ing Pepe’s method of treating Dennis; and he 
had indirectly preferred Philips’s Pastorals. 
To these were now added his sup eon- 
nivance with Tickell in undermining that 
source from which all his hopes of fortune and 
independence were to be derived—that bold 
yet toilsome and anxious undertaking, which 
was to crown him with unfadiug laurels, or 
blight his rising and envied reputation. 


original to me in 


* This push 
Will cheer me ever or disseat me now.’ 


“Within one month after the publication of 


his first volume, Pope’s resentment burst forth 
against Addison. On the 15th of July, he 
wrote to Craggs, inveighing against the ‘little 


|Senate of Cato,’ and stating that Tickell, the 


‘humblest slave’ that Addison had, translated 
Homer to gratify the inordinate desires of one 
man only, that man ‘a great Turk in poetry, 
who can never bear a brother on the throne,’ 
and who had a set of mutes, nodders, winkers, 
and whisperers, whose businees it was to stran- 
le all os offeprings of wit in their birth! 
e sentiments and imagery in this letter to 
Craggs were embodied in that famous satire— 
immortal as the English language—which Pope 
rg published in this form in the Miscellanies 
of 1727 :— 


“Peace to all such! but were there one whose Fires 
‘Apollo kindled and fair Fame 

Blessed with each Talent, and 
A 


sich 


his little Senate Laws, 
And sits attentive to his own A ; 
While Wits and Templars ev'ry 
nd vender with a foolish Face of 

t Pity, Heaven! if such a man there be, 
Who would not weep if A———_n were he ” 


“The name of ‘ Atticus’ was afterwards eub- 


'“ Poor man!” 
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stituted for ‘A——n,’ and some y 
tions were made; but the most important alte. 
ation in this memorable satire was the om. 
sion of the lines we have printed jn italics 
which show that, up to 172%, Pope believed 
whatever casual suspicions he might throw 
out, that Tickell was really the <2 ad of the 
translation that bore his name. How he came 
afterwards to adopt the opinion that the trans. 
lation was Addison's is imperfectly explained 
in the poet's conversations with Spence.” 


erbal corres. 


We did not before know what is mentionej 
in the subjoined extract, and we must confess 
that we entertain some doubts respecting it, 


“Thomson's residence in Kew Jane was con. 
venient of access, and he frequently paid the 
easy, good-humored poet a vi-it. Mr. Mitford 

sses an interleaved copy of the Seasons 
of the edition of 1736), containing numeros 
alterations and additions, in Pope’s handwrit. 
ing, all of which were adopted by Thomson, 
One of these is eminently beautiful, and leads 
us to regret that Pope had not cultivated blank 
verse, In Thomson's episode of Palemon and 
Lavinia were these lines :— 

ecluse among Pr oat ty - 

Will deign their faith: and thus she went compelled 

By strong necessity, with as serene 

And pleased a look as Patience e’er put on, 

To glean Palemon's fields.’ 

“ Pope drew his pen through these lines, and 
wrote the passage as it now stands :— 

“* Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty's self, 

Recluse among the close [deep] embowering woods, 

As in the hollow breast of Appenine, 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle rises far from human eyes, 

And breathes its balmy nee o'er the wild; 

So flourished, bi ne a y all, 

The sweet Lavinia, till at length compelled 

With sm Be posses ie Se hick the Geet 

To glean Palemon's fields.’” 

Mr. Carruthers has had access to the or- 
ginals of Margaret and Theresa Blount’ 
letters—but nothing important is added to 
our previous knowledge of them or their 
writers, and we do not think the deseription 
of their intereourse with Pope the happiest 
portion of the volume. From the geueral 
remarks at the close we take an intercsting 
passage :— 

“Mr. Rogers remembers an old shopman of 
Cadell the publisher relating the following in- 
cident illustrative of Pope’s personal appesr 
ance in his latter years, ‘ne morning, os! 
was visiting a friend at Twickenham, and 
walking in one of the Janes there, we meta 
thin little man in a suit of rusty black and 
cocked hat, who walked with difficulty. My 
friend’s son, a boy, who was with us, exclaimed, 
“Poor man!” interrupted tle 
senior, “that is no man ; it is the great 
Mr. Alex, Pope.” Tie was always at Twickeo- 
ham called Mir. Alex. Pope, probably because 
there was some other Mr. Pope in the village. 
Like Dryden, Pope took snuff; but we are net 
told that he wasso icular about this Juxury 
as the elder bard prepared it himself after 
some peculiar fashion of his own. In his eps 
tle to Bolingbroke, Pope says :— 

4 if I stand, 

Nig'wig ai powder, ahd all suuff my bat 

But when he went abroad or received com 

any he was as particular and precise !0 - 
was as he was in his poetry. With reca 
to his small person, that fertile topic with his 
enemies, the dunces and censors (including 
even Lady Mary), we need only quote Popes 
own description of it in his history of ‘be 
Little Club, in the Guardian for June 26, 171°: 
‘Dick Distich we have elected President, 0 
only as he is the shortest of us all, but bec 
he has entertained so just a sense of “wend 
ture as to go generally in black, that he ™) 
appear yet less; nay, to that perfection * 
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- ced that he stoops ops ashe walks. The figure 
pervect is odd enough; he is a lively little 
creature, its lors or and legs: a spider is 





‘11 emblem m; he has been taken at a 
uit for a small windmill.’ But though 
) occasionally to jest 
n figure, Pope was ex- 

rding the esricatures 
No injury was held more 


His ‘ ’ were owen in ~ ed : 
monk sae 288) ing a pen in his han 
and oad on a pile of Sashes’ Bees of them, 
Seeoen, teheaiel him of his best feature, 
uick, piercing eye. 
Or Fan pate Ranieald. no ranneged with 
exemplary care and economy. Prudence has 
been pronounced a pharisai virtue not much 
in favor with. poets; but Pope was an exce 
tion to the careless irregularity of the tuneful 
tribe. His income was about £800 per annum, 
arising from life annuities purchased after the 
Homer subscription, from three or four thou- 
sand pounds left him by his father, and from the 
sale of his works. He is said to have given away 
like Swift, a tenth of his income in charity. 
His liberality to Savage has been already men- 
tioned, and Johnson states that he assisted 
Dodsley, when the latter commenced booksel- 
ler, with a hundred pounds. He loved to en- 
tertain his friends ‘at Twickenham, though, if 
we may eredit Johnson’s information, there 
was something of ostentatious meanness in 
his hospitality, ‘as, when he had two guests in 
his house, he would set at supper a single pint 
of wine upon the table, and having taken him- 
self two small glasses, would retire and say, 
“Gentlemen, I leave you to your wine.”’ This 
statement receives some countenance from an 
expression in one of the Duchess of Queens- 
bury’s letters to Swift: ‘The Duke,’ she says, 
‘is very much yours, and will never leave 
to your wine’ Swift, who indulged liberally 
in the use of wine, had probably complained 
of his host at: Twiekeuham, though he loved 
him with the affection of a brother. Pope's 
weakness, and his custom of early rising, made 
him a bad after-dinner companion. ‘ He 
nodded in company,’ says Johnson, ‘and once 
slumbered at his own table, while the Prince 
of Wales was talking of poetry.’ This drow- 
siness was an ear] uliarity, characteristic 
of him in silat be ore he was thirty; but 
Frederick’s disquisition on poetry was proba- 
bly soporifie enough to set any poet asleep. 
Tosee Pope to advantage he must have been seen 
in the morning, warmed by the genial rays of the 
sun—' the load of yesterday left behind’—after 
receiving a letter from Martha Blount, or 
while conversing with a chosen few (‘envy 
must own I live among the great’) in his own 
Jaurel circus and winding walks, or in the gar 
dens and pleasure-grounds of his distinguished 
friends.” 
Perhaps there exists no better description 
of the poet ina few words than was given 


by Thompson’s ‘hair-dresser. After saying | Moric, or Praise of Folly. 
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ster has made quite a useful book, but not | they lift vp their heades, they stande vp, and 
one which can be received as authority upon | geue good care. Also if any saynet amonges 
any question. He does not discriminate; | other, semet rathest to be newfounde or 
he simply gives a reeord of all the significa-| poetical!, admitte it be saynet Brandon, 
tions whieh, correctly or erroneously, have | saint Christophre, or sainet Barbara, the 
been attributed to a word, by anybody and same yet shall ye see more deuoutly worship- 
everybody, the world over. He is, of all | ped, and vowed to of the people than Peter 
men, the last to whom to go for a portrait of | or Paule, yea or Christe himselfe. But these 
a term like humbug, the hues of which are | mattyers pertcyne not to thys place. Consider 
so varying, the outlines of which are so you therefore, how muche Jesse costeth the 
flexible. As well might he be expected to | acquirey of this felicitie, whiche dependeth 
define “snob,” whieh he attempts to do, and | on the semblance and opinion of a thing as if 
attaches the idea of vulgarity to the word; it were had, than that other of the thynge selfe 
whereas, nothing can be surer than that beinge had in deed.” 
snobbishness and er, are so distinct,| It is amusing and instructive to see how 
that some of the best-bred people are opened fo Pee human nature is through all the 
in grain, and some of the most vulgar are | changes of the outside world. 
entirely free from any taint of snobbishness.| But example will best show what humbug 
George IV., selfish and sensual as he was, | is; and one of the best examples on record 
was also undoubtedly one of the best-bred | is in the first chapter of Sir Walter Seott’s 
men in Europe, and yet, again, was an in- “ Fortunes of Nigel.” The two apprentices 
effable snob. So ‘Thackeray, who has writ- | of David Ramsay, the optician and horolo- 
ten the natural history of the animal assures | gist, are crying his wares before their master’s 
us, and so Dickens shows us in his inimitable | shop, after the fashion of the times. The 
‘Deportment’ (in Bleak House), who is the | sober Tunstall only repeated (we quote), 
Prinee Regent let down into humble life.) “What d’ye lack !—What d’ye lack ?— 
It is not strange that there should be rather | Clocks, watches, barnacles!—What d’ye 
more confusion of ideas about humbug than | lack ?—Watches, clocks, barnacles ?—Whiat 
about snobbishness; for great snobs are! d’ye lack, sir?—What d’ye lack, madam ?— 
common, while great humbugs are rare. ‘To | Barnacles, watches, clocks ? 
be an eminent humbug requires great natural| “ But this dull and dry iteration, however 
gifts and much practice, but the merest fool | varied by diversity of verbal arrangement, 
ean attain to a pitch of snobbishness utterly | sounded flat when mingled with the rich and 
unutterable. recommendatory oratory of the bold-faced, 
As we remarked in our first article upon | deep-mouthed, acd ready-witted Jenkin Vin- 
Monsieur Jullien, “humbug doves not necessa-| cent: ‘What d’ye lack, noble sir ?—What 
rily imply a cheat on one side, and a dupe on | d’ye lack, beauteous madam? he said, in a 
the other. It is the art of drawing attention tone at once bold and soothing, whieh often 
and attaining suecess by a bold but delicate | was so applied as both to gratity the persons 
adaptation of one’s cotrse to the taste, whim, addressed, and to excite a smile from other 
and prejudice of an individual or commu-| hearers; ‘God bless your reverence, to a 
nity, which generally results in allowing | beneficed ciergyman— the Greek and He- 
people to deceive themselves.” | brew have harmed your reverence’s eyes; 
But humbug is so frequently used as a! buy a pair of David Ramsay’s barnacles, 
means of imposition, that it is not much to | The king, God bless his sacred majesty, never 
be wonde at that unthinking readers reads Greek or Hebrew without them,’ 
should have misunderstood us, and even an| ‘Are you well advised of that?’ said a 
unthinking editor or two should have spoken | fat parson from the Vale of Evesham. 
of our “denouncing the whole affair as a) ‘Nay, if the head of the Church wears them, 
humbug,” even although in the same article | God bless his sacred majesty! I will try what 
we gave Monsieur Jullien’s band and himself | they can do for me; for | have not been able 
ithe highest encomiums that words could | to distinguish one Hebrew letter from ano- 
bestow, and twice explicity said that he gave | ther, since—I cannot remember the time— 
us “all he had promised us, and more.” It} when | had a bad fever. Choose me a pair 
is Monsieur Jullien who is the humbug, not | of his most sacred majesty'’s owh wearing, 
his band; and in saying this, we utter no! my good youth.’ 
“denunciation ”—rather the contrary. Be-| “*Thisisa pair, and please your reverence, 
sides, a band or an “affair” cannot be a’ said Jenkins, producing a pair of spectacles 
humbug; to be which, requires an individual | which he touched with an air of great defer- 
exertion of intellect. ,ence and respect, ‘ which his most blessed 
Humbug is based on a weakness almost | majesty placed this day three weeks on his 
universal in mankind, which is thus portrayed | own blessed nose, and would have kept them 
by Erasmus in his sharp satire Encomium for his own sacred use, but that the setting 
We give it in| being, as your reverence sees, of the purest 











that when Pope called on his brother poet, he \the rugged but honest and cogent English, | jet, was, as his sacred majesty was pleased 


usually wore a light-colored great-coat which 


into which it was translated by Sir Thomas! to say, fitter for a bishop than for a secular 


he kept on in the house, the barber went on Chaloner more than three hundred years. prince.’ 


to say: He was a strange, ill-formed little 
figure of aman; but I have heard him talk 
that that could have listened to him for ever! | muche more it deliteth in thinges to the shew, judgment. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMBUG. 


Humsve is the subject of our story. When , more but goo to a sermon, wherein if augh 
we consider how much humbug there is in | be sayd grauelye, and to the mattier, he s 


ago :— 


“*His sacred majesty, the king,’ said the 
« Lastly 


so is man’s mynde framed, as; worthy divine, ‘was ever a Daniel in his 
Give me the barnacles, my good 
than in such as are in deede. hereof who | youth, and who can say what nose they may 
so list to have a lively prouffe, let hym no | bestride in two years hence? Our reverend 
t brother of Gloucester waxes in years” He 


al then pulled out his purse, paid for the spec- 


the world, it seems strange that so many | see strayght all the audience other slepe, or tacles, and left the shop with even a more 


people have mistaken or confused ideas as | gaspe, or be vrksome. 


But and yf the! important step than that which had paused to 


to what constitutes its essence. Some fly to skreker (the preacher I woulde haue sayde) | enter it.” 


Webster for a definition of the word, and | falleth out of his purpose, as commonly 


find that “to enn nea “to im 


This was an adroit exertion of the art of 
humbugging on the part of Vincent. He 


their visage is, into some tale of Gesia Ro- 
saw the parson’s weakness, and ministered 





poun.” Vain task, fu 


definition ! eb- | manorum, or suche lyke, than by and by 
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to it for the sake of making a sale: and the! musician; “monstrous clever,” as John Bull 
mancuvre was not a whit the less humbug would say. Bat as a humbug he’s a genius, 
because old David Ramsay's barnacles were and a great one. His ptions on that 
of the first quality. subject are exquisitely delicate, his tactics 

Of late years we have had some distin-| splendidly bold. His musical talent is the 
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guished humbugs here. gift of Heaven, but his powers of humbug 

Ole Bull humbugged the people when he | come by nature. They pervade every fibre | 
earessed his violin in publie, and told extra-| of his being. He not only humbugs to_ 
ordinary stories about the instrument; and live magnificently, but he lives to humbug | 
the good Olaus found it to his interest! magnificently. To humbug is essential to 
to do so, Now Ole is re a nena but a his erent —— i is ao gs a 
man of some genius and more skill. ' with humbug; and as lightnin 8 protect 

De Meyer heouleaeed us with his Lionism, | houses Soormninal dieahargan'e6 elestricity, 
his caricatures, his plaid trousers, and bis’ so his baton conducts away and dissipates | 
windy stories ; but this had nothing to do into the general world an ever-generating 
with his ability. He “ the greatest of the supply of humbug, which else would be 

ianists who have visited us. fatal to his own existence.—Courier and 
. Sivori, skilful, though not great, hum. | Enquirer. 
bugged us with a life and tales about Pa-) 
ganini. He had tolerable success; but NEW YORK MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Vieuxtemps, who was both skilful and great, | ‘THis Institution was founded in 1820, the 
did not humbug us, and went home with be meeting eae youn of ee 
empt ckets. 'a Library an ing Room baving 

Max Marotzek has humbugged us a little, | held ny 9th of Seamer in that year. 
and very daintily, with his handsome face, | In February, 1821, the Library was opened | 
his imperious manner in the orchestra, and | at a room in Fulton st., and contained, at that | 
his suavity out of it; and, being a very able | time, 700 volumes. In February, 1826, its 
man, he has suceeeded tolerably well, even | collection of books having increased to 3,300 | 
although he has managed the Italian opera. | volumes, the Library was removed to a lar- 

When Jenny Lind gave away thousands | ger room in Cliff st. In 1828, at a meeting | 
of dollars, it was not humbug on her part, of prominent merchants, it was agreed to | 
for she gave in secret as well as openly, and | raise by subseription a sum sufficient for the | 
was utterly indifferent mate “en she pleased | erection of a permanent Sao - a 
and whom she offended. ut when Mr, | $30,000 to $40,000 were subscribed, and the 
Barnum called her “ that angel” at the close | building called Clinton Hall, on the corner 
of her first concert, and announced that all of Beekman and Nassau sts., was erected, an 
the receipts of that evening were to be| act of incorporation was obtained, and the 
given to the Fire Department, and when he | Association took possession of their rooms 
put up around the walls of Castle Garden, | in November 1830, at which time the Library 

‘elcume, Sweet Warbler, in gigantic letters, | contained about 6,000 volumes. Since then 
that was humbug, and it told in this way.—/| it has steadily increased, till it now numbers 
The day but one after, about twilight, a! nearly 40,000 volumes. 

Bowery boy caine out of a barler’s shop,! A few months ago the Association con- 
very sleek, and twisting his shining flat curls | cluded to remove the Library to some loca- 
—* Hollo, Bill, what are you ab?” said aj tion in the upper part “es the city, and py 
companion. | mittee, appointed for that purpose, made ar- 

" Pas a goan thear the wobbler, old hoss !” | rangements with the proprietors of the Astor. | 
said Bill, with a wag of the head, and an) place Opera House, and that property was | 
extra pull of the curls. purchased for $140,000—the interest of the | 

Mr. Barnum had done it. Jenny Lind was | Association in the wane hee tr hav. | 
“the wobbler.” Bill had never been to aj ing, iv ithe meantime, been advantageously | 
concert before, and has never been snan | Copan of. = : 
Jenny left us; and there are a Ty like' It was the first tone of the Associa. | 
him. ‘Uthat Welcome, Sweet Warbler, and | tion, after having conclu the purchase of | 
the gift to the Fire Department was a bit of | the Opera House, to demolish that building, | 
humbug which made a hundred thousand | and erect another in its place vf more capa- | 
dollars difference in Mr. Barnum’s bank ac-| cious dimensions; but in view of the im- 
count, Bat it made not a feather’s weight | mense expense attending it, it was ultimately | 
fur or against Jenny Lind’s permanent posi-| deemed more expedient to obtain the desired | 
tion as an artist, object by alterations and improvements in _ 

hein Ek deadoen tat kas cae inte ante aad ete 
chains otories ce wr, “ oR, S U 

Madame Sontag by distinguished ladies, and and talent, was selected to make the designs 
when the town was turned upside down ata | and plans, and to superintend the alterations, | 
congratulatory serenade to her, that was | whichare estimated to cost in the neighbor- 
humbag. But still Madame is the most) hood of $100,000, Respecting these altera- | 
charming of vocalists, as she is the most | oe we _ ae the le particu- 
elegant of women. ‘lars from Mr. Renwick himself: 

Madame Alboni is the peerless con-| In the first place the whole interior of the 
tralto of the day; and we thought that there | present building is to be torn out. An area 
was no humbugging on her behalt, until we | is to be made on three sides, fronting on 
accidentally saw black-browed Badiali (not | Bighth-st, Fourth-av. and Astor-place, 17 
Cesare) rush in from a ay door, after one | as hy aig ae eurb of the sidewalk, “sme 
of her splendid efforts, and throw six bou-| which two flights of iron stairways wil 
quets in ers succession at her feet. ‘That | to the Lecture Room, in the basement, 70 
was humbug, and poor at that. But it could | feet by 85, with an inclined floor—height of 
matali the Wlliaat, baenitos, pale Shale |e, bers ell be plonel the Lecterers dash 
ineffectual fires before the blaze of Monsieur '17 feet. There will be also two main. en- 
Jullien. He is a man of brilliant talent asa | trances to this room, leading from Eighth-st. 

















16 oval lights above alcoves. 
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and Astor-place through a hall 20 feet hy - 
This room will seat Suaestir from too 
to 1,200 persons. From the basement ha)! 
a double flight of stairs will ascend to the 
highest story of the building, The remain, 
der of the basement will be divided into six 
stores, beneath which will be cellars and 
vaults extending under the sidewalks, bil; 
in the best manner and well lighted, 

Above the basement, on the first floor, wij 
be the Reading Room, 62 feet by 85, witi 
all the accommodations of tables and desks, 
where from 300 to 400 persons may read 
without inconvenience. The height of this 
room will be 14 feet, and it will be situated 
in the west end of the building; the remain. 
ing ee of the floor, on the eastern side 
of the main hall, will be occupied by two 
large rooms, 25 feet by 60 each, which may 
be used for Panoramas, galleries of paintings, 
lectures, &c. 

The second story will contain ten offices 
for rent; and above these, in the third story, 
there will be three small rooms for the uses 
of the Institution, and a room for an Odd 
= Hall ; with appropriate ante-rooms, 

Immediately above the Reading Room, 
and same dimensions, will be the Library, 26 
feet high, exclusive of the dome, and lighted 
by a central skylight, 15 feet by 24, and by 
n the centre 
of this room there will de an open oval spuce, 
30 feet by 45, surrounded by 16 Corinthian 
columns supporting the richly paneled dome. 
From this central space will radiate 16 double 
book-cases, 15 feet in length, and three 
stories high, each story 8 feet. These cases 
will occupy alcoves, and will be approached 
by galleries with richly bronzed iron railings, 
and four flights of stairs leading from the 
ground flour. The dome will be eliptic, 

neled and ornamented, and will light the 

ibrary and Reading Room. The expacity 
of the Library is calculated for 120,000 vol- 
umes. 

The exterior of the building is to be 
chastely ornamented. The walls will be 
covered with mastic, in imitation of white 
marble. Around three sides a Roman frieze 
of foliage with wreaths, will be carried, con- 
taining the head of Minerva over each anta, 
or column, with the ow}, the sacred bird of 
the goddess, in the centre of each pediment. 
Over the main entrances, corresponding with 
the width of the hall, will be erected Doric 
porticos. The windows are to be ornament- 
ed with scroll-work, with the owl in the 
panel of each, and the effect of the whole, 
when finished, will be tasteful and elegant, 
and will be a creditable ornament to that 
portion of the city. The building is con- 
traeted to be ready for the Association by the 
Ist of May, of next year. 

For the present purposes of alterations 
and improvements, the Association have on 
hand, cash to the amount of $65,000, being 
short of the necessary amount of expenses 
from $30,000 to $35,000. This amount we 
hope, from the known liberality of the New 
York merchant, will not be tardy incoming 
into the treasury, for the institution is one In 
which they must all feel a pride and an in- 
terest in sustaining, as its alipeho upon the 
moral condition of the clerk is of too im- 
portant a nature to be slightly overlooked; 
for the attrsctions of the city are so nume- 
rous, and its inducements to pleasure are 50 

thas pees men are too apt to form 
its totally adverse to those of business, 
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e of their nicest prineiples of | 


honor; and it is only by turning their tastes 


and the. truthful, that we | 
to tee edaataract the: effeet of ah 
rounding te’ ‘Therefore, we hope 


the m pts will liberally come for- 
ps with their subscriptions, and thus enable | 
their clerks to attain the end which they so. 
jandably seek, 

The present number of members is about 
4,000 ; but it is confidently anticipated that, 
in the course of a few years, the list will be | 
twice or thriee as ol associations | 
of the location which | been chosen for. 
tne Library are of the most agreeable kind, | 
and in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Astor and Society Libraries.— Tribune. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paraperpaia, Sept. 5th, 1853. 

Te season is about to commence. Ever 
day brings to town numbers of those who 
have spent the summer in travelling or at 
the Springs; the streets are becoming mere 
animated in their appearance; the hotels are 
all over-erowded, and the constant movement 
of travellers gives an unusual amount of live- 
liness to Chestnut street, which is their chief 
resort. On next Monday Major Taber, late 
of the American Hotel in your city, will open 
the La Pierre House in Broad street, close to 
the corner of Chestnut. Externally this is 
the handsomest public house in Philadelphia, 
of Nova Seotia stone, six stories high and 
very elaborate in design. It is not very large, 
having accommodations for only three hun- 
dred people ; but the interior finish is capable 
of comparison with that of the most exten- 
sive hotels, About one third of the rooms 
is secured already by some of our families, 
desirous of having suites of apartments, in- 
stead of keeping house, and as the building 
was planned originally for the use of such 
sarnys they cannot fail to find in the La 
ierre a comfortable and convenient home. 





Another hotel is to be put up shortly on 
Broad street, one hundred and eighty feet 
front by two hundred deep. So you see that | 
strenuous efforts are being made to create a 
fashionable thoroughfare out of this fine 
avenue, Several fine stores are being erected 
upon it, and three fine churches, one at the 
corner of Arch, another below Spruce, and 
the third still farther south. The Harmonia 
Sacred Musi¢ Society also contemplate erect- 
ing & mammoth music hall on the same 
street, all of which building operations will 
do much toward furthering the interests of 
the place, 

The alterations at the Musical Fund Hall 
are nearly completed, .A new end improved 
orehestra has been erected, and two fine re- 
tiring rooms added, together with a conveni- 
ent entrance for the performers. ‘I'hree superb 
chandeliers are being made by Cornelius ex- 
pressly for this well-known Saloon,—they 
will be the most beautiful manufactured by 
this firm, as well as the largest since that 
for the poor Astor Place Opera House. 
_ As for our opera house project, it is dying 
eighth death, from oe _—— on 

compan rom the extent 
of deecanell ° : 

The Franklin Institute is making very 
large preparations for the October exhibition, 
which in point of size,—if the endeavors of 
the committees are crowned with success, 
will not be much belrind the World’s Fair. 





As an evidence of their enterprise it wilk-be 
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sufficient to refer you to the proceedings at Rose DeVries and her Italians, but although 
the session of Councils last Friday, y 


neils when a/she is a favorite, it is doubtful whether so 
resolution was received in favor o 


' granting | small a troupe could be successful in a place 
to the Institute the right of constructing a | where the crities are so unmerciful and ex- 


hall across George street between Ninth and} acting. 
Eighth, by the side of the Chinese Museum. Jullien, of course, we shall have during 
This hal!,—which, if the resolution passes, the winter. A large orchestra is a superb at- 
will be put up temporarily,—will exend the | traction, but it must play music that is music, 


Width of the street, putting an end to the | and neither gorge the audiences with dances, 


passing of pedestrians and carriages, and be | nor endeavor to persuade them that sympho- 
nearly as long as the Museum, in which the nies and concertos are interesting, when even 
exhibition is always held. The two will the most classical musicians consider them 
communicate, and in addition to this a stove | tiresome to listen to, althouch admirable to 
court (for furnaces, stoves, grates, &c.) will | examine. Operatic music and concert over- 
be erected, as usual, on the north side of the | tures, with some of the nocturnes and a few 
Museum Building. It will be a very attrac- | marches of the Mendelsohn school, comprise 
tive exposition, and as it must consist solely a more attractive and pleasing programme, 
of American manufactures, will form an in-| than the strong contrasts between the schot- 
teresting companion to the Crystal Palace | tisches of Jullien, National Quadrilles of in- 
during the time it remains open. __ | tense clap-trap-ity, and the dull profundities, 

The theatres are now performing with | the learned common-places of an unending 


y | great success, all of them being nightly | symphony. The Musical Fund Society are 


crowded. Sanford’s Opera House at the cor- | arranging a series of orchestral concerts for 
ner of Chestnut aad Twelfth is equally well | this season, tat will be fully as attractive to 
attended by the lovers of Negro Burlesques, us unenthusiastic Philadelphians, as the gold 
and Dumbolton’s Serenaders at Concert Hall baton and white cravat of the indefatigable 
i nanan Hs ag Heller | Jullien, 
as the Museum Lecture Koom, and 13 suc- 
ceeding much better than during his former 
visit. Madame Anna Thillon opens, to-night,| _ yf. M. Noah (the Seeond) has joined 
as the Child of the Regiment at the Chest- Mr. Robinson in the Wall sireet Journal, and 
nut Street Theatre, which, it is pretty gene- | together they make a most readable weekly, 
rally understood, will be demolished at the jn which two American wants are skilfully 
end of the SeASON, a8 the situation is too low | ministered to—business and fan. On the 
down for dramatic purposes, and highly eli- one page we have stocks and real estate, on 
gible for those of a mercantile nature. We | the other quips, cranks, and a general resumé 
shall then be reduced to three theatres, with- | of the joke market. 
out any prospect of another to take the place | : 
bs | 1 “ anideri j rs) 
of Old Drury,—while in fact there is busi- r BEG ih vx of Papen thi Ice- 
hess enough for half'a dozen. Three fourths |?" Mad ‘ we sr — oy: png to. 
of the city are without a single place of | S@Y,0f Su'phur, as found in that fir-away 
amusement, for persons cannot be expected | 8108 *— 
to walk or ride two or three miles toa thea-| “J gathered several large lumps of sulphur, 
tre, concert, or exhibition. There should be | and then climbed over a mountain ridge and 
a new dramatic: temple west of Twelfth came to another cv yaad place. Here sulphur 
street, and in Broad there are splendid sites | had been gathered, and was constantly aceu- 
rT : ‘mulating. It seems to be the result of the 
for such a building ; but ieee * hall  . heat that steams up through the ground, as it 
of such a desideratum, “teal t a nave to | collects on ere there is on the surface. 
/ at home in spite of ourselves. | If left for ages I presume it would gather in 
eee — oe ae ‘some places hundreds of feet deep. Some 
and as nothing Is heard of but proposed | have proposed the plan of laying boards on 
alterations and soars oo pa is bat little | the ground for it to collect on.” It would then 
chance ef its being finished for some time to | be very clean and easily gathered. In eol- 
come, and owing to the amount of hopping | lecting it from the clay surface, considerable 
over stone and brick piles, of perilling one’s | earth must often get in it, but there is a way 
life over hastily planked vaults, and risking | of cleaning it. I saw and distinguished these 
one’s head trom the falling of brickbats and | beds of yellow sulphur from far beyond Krisu- 
mortar, the pedestrian population has, in a | Vik, several miles away, All the clay here 
. | with sulphur beds seemed to be a flesh tint, 
great measure, emigrated to Areh stree a or salmon color. In places away from the 
where the mareh of improvement is follow- | sulphur I saw a variety of beautifully colored 
ing. energetically upon the march of the | clays, such as appeared so plentiful at the 
people. : q | Geysers and at Reykir, I had a comparatively 
The musical season wil! probably be open- | easy walk down the mountain, through a sort 
ed upon, the twenty fourth of this month at| of ravine, towards some hot springs and a 
the Musical Fund Hall, by the ever popular | green plain, where the guide and horses were. 
Germanians, under the baton of Bergmann. | Hearing a roaring sonnd on my left, I turned 
The resident societies will not begin before | aside to learn the cause, and there was a 
November, but there will doubtless be plen- | steam-spring, or rather a jet of steam, that 
ty of seoneite previous to that time. rushed out of the mountain with a loud and 
For Opera there appears to be but little terrible roaring. The noise and eseape of 
chance, since Maretzek has taken Niblo’s for | t¢am were incessant, the steam coming out 
Sod deed in a slanting direction at least twenty feet in 
sucha ‘indefinite } wales 4 a direct line. The noise it made was equal to 
New Orleans French Se a US, ID- | that of one of our largest steam-ship engines 
stead of risking itself ami oe We she'l “blowing off” Without a doubt, if this was 
atmosphere of that unhappy city. € sha! | in a manufacturing country, a house could be 
be most happy to receive a visit from them, | puijt over this natural ‘steam-fountain, an 
as it is a long time since the French Opera | engine erected, and, by ‘ catching’ the steam 
has been properly presented here, where IL 1S/in a piston, it could be made to d» a good 
so very generally admired. ‘There is a ramor 
of our being honored by the presence.of 


MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 





service, and all without fuel, fire, or water, 
and perpetually.” 
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—Among notable objects which attract 
the eye (of such as have an eye for nicety 
in this great city of miscellaneous confusion), 
is a medallion likeness of Archbishop Hughes, 
from the hand of T. D. Jones. In neat- 
ness, effect, and fidelity, Mr. Jones has no 
master in works of this kind, and this new 
work sustains his reputation, It is in pro- 
file, and presents the Archbishop in “ his 
habit as he lives”—clearly and expressively. 
The life is in the plaster, and it speaks un- 
mnistakeably to every looker-on. 


— The A B C Primer and the ABC 
Song Book are elementary works on musie, 
intended for the usevof*ehildren of a tender 
age, and from the clear, simple style of the 
composition, the lucid and familiar explana- 
tions of the hitherto supposed difficulties, we 
ean readily believe that they will be found 
invaluable hand-books for parents and teach- 
ers of public and private schools. Great 
care has been bestowed by the publishers, 
William Hall & Son, on these little works; 
they are beautifully printed, and are sold at 
a price to suit the smallest income. Mr. 


musician is well known, is the author and 
editor of this series of school-books, and he 
has done his part well. We recommend 
these works to the attention of all. 


— Mr. Bruce, in his Classic and Historic 
Portraits, speaks of the dangers of becoming 
too fat in Sparta :— 


“ The ancient Spartans paid as much atten 
tion to the rearing of men as the cattle breed- 








ers in modern England do to the breeding of | worked up skilfully. The 


Songs on the Hat,” issued by G. G. Mureh, 
hatter, 3d Avenue, and which shows a clever 
and practised hand in the writer, They are 
various and ingenious—rising sometimes to 
quite an outbreak of enthusiasm in behalf of 
beaver, as in this 
“ SONNET TO THE HAT, 

“Hail! cherished offspring of an honored Art, 
Whose graceful canopy doth throw its shade 
O'er some fine moulded head, man’s noblest 


part, 

Where dwells the soul, in native strength 
arrayed, 

And where each teeming product of the brain 

Asserts its empire o’er the mind’s domain ; 

Beneath thy form what mighty projects 
spring— 

fe startling schemes within thy precincts 
ie! . 

Hopes, thoughts, and wishes—borne on radiant 


wing 


| From ty closed casement, seek some loftier 


sky 

Ah! a from thy small space o’er foreheads 
air 

Youth’s playful curls in glossy ringlets wave, 


Henry C. Watson, whose repetation a0 8 And thou dost kindly hide each silvery hair 


That Time and Age have whitened for the 
grave |” 


— Among the odd titles upon which the 
ingenuity of book-making drives modern 
novelists, we have a book (published by H. 
Long and Brother), under the metallic aserip- 
tion of “Silver and Pewter.” It presents 
the contrasts of New York life in graphic and 


| Spirited style, showing a thorough knowledge 


of the lower strata of city expericnce, and 


sh occasionally 


cattle. They took charge of the firmness and | slips from the handle, and we have more 


looseness of men’s flesh, and ulated the 
degree of fatness toWvhich B Any beersey ina 
free state, for any citizen to extend his body. 
Those who dated te grow toodat or too soft 


for military exercise and the service of Sparta, | 


were soundly whipped, In one particular 
instanee, that of Nauclis, the son of Polybus, 
the offender was brought before the Ephori, 
and a meeting of the whole peopie of Sparta, 
at which his unlawful fatness was publicly 
exposed, and he was threatened with perpe- 
tual banishment if he did not bring his body 
within the regular Spartan compass, and give 
up his culpable mode of living, which was 
declared to be more worthy of an Ionian than 
of a son of Lacedemon.” 


—A cheap, profitable, and pleasurable 
trip :— 

“ Edwards, Sandford & Co., the polite and 
vigorous foreign express agents in London 
and New York, propose an excursion from 
London to Niagara Falls, via the Hudson 
river, to return by way of Boston, either 
route to New York from thence at the option 
of the traveller, for eighly pounds steriing ! 
It seems almost incredible that with but 
between three and four hundred dollars a 
man can travel so far and see so much; and 
yet Messrs. Edwards, Sandford & Co. 
assure us that it is so—and it is. Call at 
their office, 36 Broadway, and learn more 
about it.” 


—*Anti-Lancet” is another of the bizarre 
baptisms—a monthly devoted to Dr. Dickson, 
Chrono-Thermatism, and a general onslaught 
upon the “ Antique” in medicine. Its vigor 
and trenchancy are excessively entertaining, 
particularly when the pioneer of the cause in 
the United States steps within the ring. 


— Half in and half out of the province of 


criticism is a pamphlet volame of “ Original 














color than good taste requires ; but there is 
no doubt of the au knowledge and 
talent. 

NOW READY. 


A System of Moral Science. 
By L. P. Hickox, D.D., 
Vice President of Union College. 
1 vol. 8vo., pp. 450. 
P i 
ronBniversties, or the Frade, at « liberal dissoust, 8 


ALSO, 


| An Elementary Treatise on 





Optics. 


By Isaac W. Jackson, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Union College. 


ALSO, 
IN PRESS, 
An HBlementary Treatise on 
Mechanics. 
By Isaac W. Jackson, LL.D., 


Professor of Mathematics in Union College. 
SECOND EDITION. 


ALSO, 
IN PRESS, 
AND WILL SOON BE PUBLISHED, 
A New German Grammar. 
By Pror. Exias Petssyer, 
(of Munich), 
Professor of German, Latin, &c., in Union College. 


G. Y. VAN DE BOGERT, 


Sept. 10, °53 
VALUABLE LAW BOOKs 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


T. & J. W. JOHNSON, 


197 Chestnut street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





New Work on the Law of Shipping. 


A TREATISE 


oN 
THE LAW OF SHIPPING. 


BY HENRY FLANDERS, 
Author of “A Treatise on Maritime Law.” 
1 vol, 8vo., nearly 600 pages. $4.50. 
PART L 


AP. 
—Of the Persons e' in the Navi 
L he 4 mployed avigation of 


THE—OF the Masters Authority over the Marincae 
1V.—Of Offences committed at Sea. 

VioF the epee rageed to the Employment 
VIL—Of the Ms : Authority with respect to the Ves. 
VIII.—Of the Master's Duty upon an Interruption of the 


—Of the Carriage of Goods. 
Or the Commencement and Prosecution of the 


X1.—Of the Delivery of Goods at the Port of Destina- 


Ce 


9 the Liab of Mortgages of Ships. 


f Passe ° 
of Goods in a General Ship. 
Payment of Freight. 





“ PortLaxp, August 19, 1853. 
“ Messrs. T. & J. W. Jounson. 


“ GENTLEMEN— ‘ou be to accept my thanks 
for a of hie. Padres treatise ot tne Lav of Sh 
whole 


of 


rchants 

as a most cleat and manual of the 

rights and tions oO T- 

on the sea. | will add that 

frankness with which the 

ince asd decided casey, Tt appears tne (hn is 
doc 3. a me tha 

Ay ae is due the author to 


i 


the reader: Whether 
cause tru science is 
ee acl iee inquiry and candid discussion. 


“ ASHER WARE.” 


Exchequer Reports. 
Vol. 7, pp. 970. $2.50, 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in 
the Courts of Exchequer and Exchequer 
Chamber, vol. 7, to Trinity Term, 15 
Victoria, inclusive, by Welsly 

Ilurlstone and Gordon. : 
With References to Decisions in the American 
Courts. 


BY J. L CLARKE HARE. 


- Crown Cases Reserved. 
SIX VOLUMES, $18. 


FROM 1799 TQ,.-1852. 
(To be Continued.) 
ng—Vol. 1. Russell and Ryan’s Crown Cases. 
Containi = & Moody's Crown Cs ‘ol. 1. satin 
+ Foot ek kdited by J. W. Wallick. 
* 2, 
«  Bonnlane Grown Gates ol 1 
“ Crown v 
- rien by Hon. Geonce Na te 
Crown reserved for 
conuidesation of twetve juges of Rogiand, are of 
to the due of the crimina 
fustice of Country and in committing to the press 
those which have occurred d a recent mig Oy 
are OOS Te Senecienten to the profes- 
x reports will be continued regula and will be 
found very valuable (if not entirely ), by 
every one engaged in criminal practice. 
published contain all the re- 





PUBLISHER, 
SCHENECTADY, NW. Y. 
sepl0 2mos 








